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‘THE COMEBACK-» 





A fast-moving drama about slow-moving stock 








ProLocuE: Comfortables not selling. . . . Beautiful ladies inter- 
ested in blankets. . . . Blankets interested in looking 
beautiful. 

Act Il... Advertising Man pays request call on The Palmer 


Brothers Company. Looking over line is like opening door 
into Year 1910... . Sateen, flowered all over with red roses, 
as originally created for brass beds. A: M. declines to 
discuss schedules. Wires for Stylist-Designer. 


Act Il... Palmer Comfortables garbed and groomed like bevy 
of debutantes. New trade-mark labels, sewn in the corner of 
each. Palmer Comfortables introduced to trade in series 
of pages in dry-goods journals. Introduced to consumers 
in better home magazines. Copy stresses only newness and 
smartness of Palmer Comfortables. 


Act III... Surprising number of Palmer Comfortables back on 
home beds. Biggest metropolitan stores featuring the name 
Palmer. Entire production looking forward to long and 
prosperous run. Staged and produced by 


N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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NEVER BEFORE have indus. 
trial advertisers so valued direct 
inquiries from intending buyers. 


They are especially anxious to con- 
tinue that which has proved profit- 
able on this basis during 1930. 


Our renewals already in for 1931, 
greatly exceed the amount ever con- 
tracted heretofore at this early date. 


Most of our 2700 Industrial Advertisers 


‘ 


use ‘‘Keys’’ and know what they get. 








Its Paid Circulation is equivalent in capital and purchasing power to 
more than 100,000 of $100,000 each 


PAID CIRCULATION 
THE only one in its field 





-THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 











A. B. C. AUTHENTICATED 
The Only Member in Its Field 
®@© Send for A.B.C. audit for full details 











Combines a complete Purchasing Directory with the Collective Catalogue 
Idea—all names of Sources of Supply, and 9900 descriptive advertisements. 
One issue a year;—Consulted continuously throughout the year by 
executives, purchasing and other department managers, and other “Key 
men who investigate, specify and order for all lines, Everywhere. 


Its More than 1000 in “over $10,000,000” class 
U ] More than 3000 in “over $1,000,000” clas 
pper class More than 8000 “over $100,000” 


clientele Average of all “over $100,000” each 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Reasons Why for the Revival of 
‘Reason Why” Copy 


Advertising Gets a Healthy Dose of Stepping Up in Power as the Public 
Steps Down in Purchasing 


By Kenneth Groesbeck 


Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MAGINE yourself with one foot 

in the newly opened door try- 
ing to sell Mrs. Consumer a can 
of beans before she succeeds in 
gently but firmly pushing you back 
into the street. 

Would you hold that can in your 
hand where the sunlight could fall 
becomingly on it, remark “deli- 
cious” or even “makes kiddies 
sturdy” and then await results? 
Would you say “beans by the 
bustling bakers” and smile? 

Or would you try “these are the 
kind of beans Mrs. Cadwallader 
Van Strycken eats in her palatial 
esplanade breakfast-nook in the 
Ritz?” 

No. Chances are you would say, 
“Heinz’s regular 20-cent large-size 
can, reduced to 16 cents because we 
have just discovered a new way 
to make two beans grow where 
me grew before.” 

That, of course, is Reason Why 
copy. It is price appeal on stand- 
ard goods, an old and well-tried 
method. Having given a justifica- 
tion for buying at all, it is sup- 
ported immediately by still further 
Reason Why to account believably 
for the lowered price. It will al- 
most surely make a sale. 

Since this selling technique in 
advertising is so evidently sound, it 
is difficult to understand why it 
is so seldom used except by the 
most skilful advertisers. It is still 


more difficult to see why so little 
of it has been brought into national 
advertising by 


the current hard 


Table of Contents on page 158 


going. Advertising has to be 
stepped up in power as the public 
steps down in purchasing, and a 
full year and more of increasing 
consumer resistance ought to have 
brought forth the old reliable “Rea- 
son Why” in full flower. 
Possibly one reason we do not 
see more of it is because it is an 
almighty hard job to write it. 
Looking at it in the light of 
pure rhetoric, the easiest kind of 
advertising writing is description, 
particularly of an emotional type. 
Exposition and narration come 
next. When you use argumenta- 
tion you are in a technique that is 
hard to handle. To catch and hold 
interest while you prove to some- 
one that your product should be 
bought—that’s work! This is, of 
course, Reason Why advertising. 
In spite of its difficulty, how- 
ever, we have seen plenty of it 
during the last year well done by 
the retailers. They, being close to 
the buying public, have met the in- 
creasing coldness of cash buyers 
with the warmth of reduced prices. 
Gone are most of the smartness, 
the exclusiveness appeal, the modern 
art, all the doodabs. Arrivedare the 
realistic, although of course allur- 
ing, picturization and description 
of the goods, plus the old reliable 
Reason Why low-price appeal of 
which perhaps the most famous is 
Macy’s “It’s Smart to Be Thrifty.” 
Of course this wise and far-sighted 
establishment has been doing this 
very thing for years, and when 
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hard times drive others into Macy’s 
pet advertising appeal, they do it 
still better. 

Before we get down to cases, let 
us define our terms. Much battle, 
murder and sudden death have re- 
sulted from arguments in which 
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best (or are ‘kind to your throat’) 
because their tobacco goes through 
exposure to heat—toasting.” 
This is a pseudo-scientific straight 
Reason Why appeal accepted by 
the reader because he believes in 
advance that cooking ts something 
desirable. If he didn’t it wouldn't 
come under Reason Why copy, 
Remember that desirability, to most 





both sides are right, because of 
the lack of this precaution. 

Reason Why copy is always 
marked by “self-con- 
tained substantiation.” 


This is its fundamental. 
It carries, in support of 
its contention, substan- 
tiating, provable facts 
or demonstrable causes. 
These facts, usually ex- 
traneous to or foreign 
to the product itself, 
must be so chosen that 
they are accepted by the 
reader as proof of the 
truth of the advertising 
or evidence as to the 
desirability of the prod- 
uct. In other words, 
the “reasons why” must 
be believable and con- 
vincing or easily exam- 
inable by the reader. 


Thus the paint and 
varnish slogan, “Save 
the Surface and You 


Save All,” is a distinct 
Reason Why argument, 
whereas the one origi- 
nally proposed to the 


as ‘“ Listerine 
association, “Use More 








Instant death to germs 





safe 


of disease! 
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Non - poisonous 





Paint,” is not. 


There is a very fine Listerine Has Always Been a Consistent Reason Why 


line of demarcation be- 

tween Reason Why copy 

and what might be called “Promise 
of Results” copy. 

Palmolive’s “Keep That School- 
girl Complexion,” a magnificently 
expressed and basically correct ad- 
vertising idea, is not Reason Why. 
It is “Promise of Results.” The 
expansion of that slogan into the 
idea it expresses is “If you will 
use Palmolive Soap you will have 
a beautiful skin.” The idea is a 
promise. It is not self-proving. 

Contrast with this Lucky Strike’s 
slogan, “It’s Toasted.” This, ex- 
panded into the full idea it ex- 
presses, reads, “You like toast, 
don’t you? (or any well-cooked, 
appetizing food). Luckies taste 


Advertiser 


minds, is the open door to credi- 
bility. 

Such a basic idea as that ol 
Fels & Company, “For Extra Help 
is extremely hard to classify. Ur 
supported, it would probably fall 
into the “Promise of Results 
class. The advertiser, realizing 
this, hastens to get the proot int 
the first lines of the copy. If th 
phrase were to be utilized as a sh 
gan it would probably be throw 
into the Reason Why class by mak 
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ing it read, “The Easiest Way 
Get Naptha’s Extra Help.” Inths 
form it gains credence because @ 
the average woman's knowleit 
of the cleansing power of naphihe 
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\o explorer ever embarked on a more fascinating expedi- 
tion than advertising makes into the unknown countries 
of the mind. 

Like the wise traveler, however, advertising that succeeds 
deers by compass, is guided by former experience, plots 
is progress as it goes, constantly seeks the safe ground of 
knowledge in avoiding the quicksands of conjecture. 

Successful expeditions win to their goal before they start. 
They leave this advertising agency safeguarded by fourteen 
ofices on both sides of the world, a skilled personnel of over 
ive hundred people, and nearly thirty years of experience. 
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INCORPORATED 








ADVERTISING 


MVYORK . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND . SAN FRANCISCO . DENVER 
SATTLE LOS ANGELES ‘ TORONTO e MONTREAL 
“COUVER . WINNIPEG + LONDON . PARIS « FRANKFORT o.M. 





All this necessarily long defini- 
tion of Reason Why copy indi- 
cates why it is necessary to shut 
out of this class the closely allied 
promise-of-results copy, endorse- 
ment copy (because it is not proof, 
but probably only evidence), ap- 
peal-to-authority copy (for the 
same reason), and indeed any copy 
which does not carry within itself 
its own substantiating and believ- 
able cause. 

Having laid down this ground- 
work of definition, it may be in- 
teresting to look at the slogans ex- 
pressing the basic ideas of 100 
well-known national advertisers, 
most of them famous over long 
periods of years and practically all 
of them prominent in today’s pro- 
cession. I have pre- aie 
pared such a com- s 
pilation of well- 
known slogans. 
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(2) Endorsement, or Reference 
to Authority. 
(3) Unsupported Claim of Su- 
periority, Literal or Metaphorical. 
(4) Reason Why. 
(5) Promise of Results. 
(6) Play on Words, Pun, Para- 
phrase. 
(The slogans marked with an asterisk 
are Reason Why ideas.) 
Ask the Man Who Owns One (2) 
Best in the Long Run (6) 
*Built for Sleep (4) 
Candy Mint with the Hole (1) 
Chases Dirt (5) 
*A Clean Tooth Never Decays (4) 
Cleans As It Polishes (5) 
Cocoa with That Chocolaty 
Covers the Earth (3) 
Eventually——-Why Not Now? (3) 
*From Contented Cows (4) 
The Flavor Lasts (5) 
Hammer the Hammer (2) 
Hasn't Scratched Yet 
(5) 
*It's Toasted (4) 
Like Old _ Friends 
They Wear Well 
3) 


Taste (1) 


~ G 
The slogans land a hotter flame The More You Eat, 
group themselves the More You 
into six main di- vant 1 mee 
visions, indicated , Vou 11) an Touc 


by the number ap- 
pearing after each 
slogan. Those 
marked with an 
asterisk are the 
Reason Why ideas 
—scoring only 18 
per cent of the 
total. 

There is plenty 
of room for dis- 
agreement on the 
classifications, since 
some ideas overlap 
into two or more 
classes, and since 
the distinctions, 
particularly be- 
tween classes 4 and 
5, may be consid- 
ered pretty finely 
drawn. However, 
here they are, for 
what they may be 
worth: 

Kinds of adver- 
tising as found 


in well-known 
slogans: 

(1) Statement of 
Character — What 
Product Is, 
or Has. 


The 
Does, 














Author Considers This a 
Fine Example of Reason Why at 
Its Best 


The Skin You Love 
to Touch (5) 
There’s a Reason (3) 
Time to Re-Tire (6) 
The Watch With the 
Purple Ribbon (1) 
When It Rains—lIt 
Pours (6) 
Suilt Like a 
scraper (1) 
Makes’ Every 
an Event (3) 
Regular as Clockwork 


Sky- 


Meal 


(5) 
America’s Most Fa 
mous Dessert (3) 
For Economical 
Transportation (4) 
Let the Kitchen Maid 


kee Be Your Kitchen 
i ithe burners Aid (6) 
with Drang His Master’s Voice 
(1) 
No Springs Honest 


Weight (1) 

It Beats—As It 
Sweeps t 
Cleans (1) 

The Watch of Rail 
road Accuracy (3) 

Mild as May (1) 

You Just Know She 
Wears Them (2) 

— Works While You 

Sleep (5) 


*The Coffee That Lets 


Cleans and Opens Drains _You Sleep (4) 
keeps them free-flowing Now You'll Like Bran 
(5) 
The Quality is Re 


membered Long 
After the Price is 
Forgotten (3) 

It Floats (1) 
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To Bag Your Limit 
Aim At One Bird... 


Blazing away at the whole flight gets you nothing but 
noise and empty shells. The good hunter picks his bird 
for each shot—and makes each shot count. 


In this period of economic deflation, a good many adver- 
tisers are like the hunter who hopes some mysterious 
“law of averages” will help him bring down the game 
when he fires blindly in the general direction of the flock. 


To the manufacturers who have been scattering their 
shot over a whole field of periodicals, House Beautiful 
offers a particularly attractive “spot’’ market of 100,000 
potent American families. These families are a prize 
worth the winning, with the winning made a practical 
certainty by virtue of the quality and purchasing power of 
House Beautiful readers. 


Why not aim deliberately at capturing the good will and 
opening the purse strings of these House Beautiful folks? 
Their incomes have suffered little from the economic 
deflation of the past year. They are sti!l able to buy— 
and are buying. If you’re game enough to give this plan 
a fair trial, we’re game enough to supply you with facts 
and figures that will enable you to keep your aim steady 
and help you place plenty of profitable sales in the bag. 


Circulation 100,000 (A. B. C.) and More 


Rebate-Backed ............ Guaranteed 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


cA «Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
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Concrete for Performance (3) 
Good to the Last Drop (1) 
The Instrument of the Immortals (2) 


Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion (5) 

A Pillow for the Body (1) 

For the Gums (1) 

Goodyear Means Good Wear (6) 

Say It With Flowers (6) 

They Satisfy (1) 

Never Say “Dye” Say “Rit” (6) 

If It Isn’t an Eastman —It Isn’t a 
Kodak (1) 

Clear As a Bell (3) 


"Try Sanka and Sleep (4) 

Next to Myself I Like B.V.D. Best (6) 

The Most Beautiful Car in America (3) 

No Rolls-Royce Has Ever Worn Out (3) 

No Kelvinator Has Ever Worn Out (3) 

The Prudential Has the Strength of 
Gibraltar (1) 

Follow the Arrow and You Follow the 
Style (2) 

*The Road of Anthracite (4) 

*The Water Level Route (4) 

He Won’t Be Happy ™ He Gets It (2) 

The Life Time Pen 

“Because She Likes Nice 

All Over Town (3) 

*Kind to Your Hands (4) 

In The New York Manner (2) 

A Flip and It’s Lit (1) 

*Save The Surface and You Save All (4) 

*It’s Smart to Be Thrifty (4) 

Kind to the Eyes (1) 

An Extra Quart in Every Gallon (3) 

Pipe Tobacco That Js Pipe Tobacco (3) 

Ham What Am! (6) 

The Champagne of Ginger Ales (2) 

Let the Laundry Do It (3) 

Bottled Sunshine (3) 

A Modern Coffee—For 
Tastes (3) 

*Have You Had Your Iron Today? (4) 

Motorists Wise—Simoniz (3) 

Mighty Monarch of the Air (3) 

There’s Nothing Finer Than a Strom- 
berg Carlson (3) 

99-44/100% Pure (1) 

All the News That’s Fit to Print (3) 

*Clean Inside—Well Outside (4) 

57 Varieties (1) 

Delicious and Refreshing (1) 

B: cs as 43,040 Housewives 


(2) 
The 2,000 Mile Oil (1) 


m hings (4) 


Modern 


Told 


The Radio With the Golden Tone (1) 

*Not a Cough in a Carload (4) 

When Better Automobiles Are Built 
Buick Will Build Them (3) 

Ask Dad—He Knows (2) 

Have You a Little Fairy in Your 
Home? (6) 


Soft as Old Linen (1) 

For the Rest of Your Life (6) 
Just a Real Good Car (1) 

*The Film-Removing Tooth Paste (4) 
*For Extra Help (4) 


The Watch That Made the Dollar Fa 
mous (1) 
Considering the technical cor- 
rectness of the Reason Why ap- 


proach in selling, it is surprising 
that only 18 per cent of these fa- 
mous ideas, on which many mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in 
advertising, are Reason Why slo- 
gans. Of this percentage, how- 
ever, note how many are great and 
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highly successful advertisers. 
The eighteen include the ciga- 
rette which has made the greatest 
sales gains in the last two years 
and one of ly livest competitors, 
the Amos ’n’ Andy Tooth Paste: 
also one of “the greatest and most 
successful association campaigns, 
the most famous retail store cam- 
paign in existence, the campaign of 
next to the largest selling small 
car, two national magazine cam- 
paigns spending over a half mil- 
lion each, and one of the biggest 
milk campaigns ever run. 
If you add to the Reason Why 
campaigns the closely allied “Prom- 
ise of Results” campaigns, you in- 
crease the percentage only t 
twenty-seven, but you push the per- 
centage of total expenditure ver) 
high. In other words, although 
the advertisers who use Reason 
Why ideas or Promise of Results 
may be in the minority, the money 
these few advertisers spend forms 
a very large proportion of Ameri- 
ca's total advertising expenditure 
There are certain products, of 
course, which do not lend them- 
selves to Reason Why copy. The 
distinction becomes plain when you 
think of products as divided int 
things which are bought on a logi- 
cal basis and those which are 
bought on an emotional basis. 
Most pure luxuries belong in 
the latter class; thus perfumes, 
for example, are rarely sold on 
anything but an emotional appeal 
Sometimes we find an advertiser 
hard pressed by competition and 
lean pocketbooks, trying to throw 
a Reason Why appeal into other 
wise emotional copy. The effect 
however is usually quite dismal. 
The great majority of products 
sell best on a logical basis, which 
means relating the product to th 
reader’s own needs, and proving 
how it meets them. Thus the m 
jority of advertising tends to k 
improved as legitimate and cot 
vincing Reason Why elements af 
introduced into it. 
In order to get the full effect 
of this formula, the Reason Wh 
approach should be apparent # 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 














Milwaukee Added 125 
New Factories in 1930! 


LREADY the best balanced indus- 
trial city in the nation, Milwaukee 
again increased its great diversification 
of industries in 1930, when 125 new 
corporations were established to manu- 
facture new products in this city. 


These companies employed 1,350 work- 
ers and increased the annual payroll 
of the city by approximately $2,000,000. 


This record, in a year such as 1930, is 
indicative of the sound, substantial 
growth and stability which make Mil- 
waukee one of the safest, most profitable 
metropolitan markets for concentration 
of advertising and selling efforts. Here 
too, the value of an advertising dollar 
is increased by one paper coverage of 
more than four out of five homes. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 








Retailers Battle Sales Tax Over 
Wide Front 


Threat of Such Taxation Looms in 


NY problem which the re- 
tailer looks upon as having an 
important influence on his business 
usually resolves itself into a mat- 
ter of importance to manufacturers 
as well. Therefore, it follows that 
the widespread movement to en- 
act sales tax legislation, which has 
stirred up retail interests, is a de- 
velopment about which national ad- 
vertisers will want to be informed. 
The possibilities of such legisla- 
tion being enacted in some States 
are looked upon as threatening by 
many retail authorities. Steps to 
combat the movement are being 
taken while the subject is a mat- 
ter of discussion, the intent being 
to kill it in its formative stages. 
Sales taxes already are in effect 
in Kentucky and Mississippi. <A 
variant or modified form of sales 
tax operates in West Virginia, 
Delaware, Georgia, Connecticut and 
Missouri. Although accurately not 
a sales tax, the Mercantile License 
Tax operates in Pennsylvania. 
This resembles both the sales tax 
and a gross profits tax. 

Proposed legislation for a sales 
.tax is looked upon as more threat- 
ening in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Louisiana and Washing- 
ton, than in other States. The 
subject is under discussion in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Colorado. In thirty-one States, all 
told, tax commissions are investi- 
gating new sources of revenue, and 
in most of these States the sales 
tax is being considered. 

From the listing of these States, 
it is readily seen how widespread 
is the movement. It is being 
fought by State groups of retail- 
ers and by national organizations 
of retail interests who see it as 
adverse legislation which works a 
hardship on retailers and consum- 
ers. 
As in the case of New York, 
those who champion the sales tax 
as an effective and equitable 
method of raising State revenues 


10 


a Number of States 


largely represent real estate in- 
terests which contend that visible 
or tangible property is dispropor- 
tionately and unfairly burdened 
State governments are faced with 
the prospects of reduced revenues 
from existing sources of taxation, 
a fact which is viewed as an im- 
mediate cause for agitation of new 
sources of revenue, the sales tax 
for example. 

While retailers, as a group, pre- 
sent a united front in fighting the 
threat, in some quarters they are 
for the sales tax where this takes 
the form of anti-chain-store legis- 
lation. In such cases the latter is 
so framed as to apply to chains of 
stores of, say, five or more stores 
under one ownership, the tax in 
certain cases being figured against 
gross sales. However, independent 
retailers who foresee the implica- 
tions of chain-store taxes are op 
posed to the imposition of such a 
tax. They act on the assumption 
that it is only one step from taxing 
chains to taxing independents when 
politicians set out to uncover new 
tax sources. 

Strong opposition to proposals 
for sales taxation has been organ- 
ized among retailers in both New 
York and Ohio. In New York 
delegations have visited the State 
capital. Spokesmen pointed out 
that a sales tax hindered the proc- 
esses of distribution, made a tax 
collector out of the retailer, and 
added a burden to consumer buying 
power, thus slowing up the func- 
tions of the retail outlet and slow- 
ing up both buying power and pur- 
chasing activities. These factors, 
in turn, it is pointed out by those 
who oppose the tax, result in 2 
backing up of merchandise which 
eventually slows up production and 
causes unemployment. 

Passage of sales tax legislation 
in New York is looked upon 4 
remote, though in that State there 
is a well-organized effort on the 
part of real estate interests to urgt 
its enactment. The retail interests 
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of the State are putting up an in- 
tensive fight so as to nip the move- 
ment in the bud and, if possible, 
keep the subject out of the legis- 
lative chambers for good. 

At a conference called by Philip 
LeBoutillier, president of Best & 
Company and also of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association, there 
was organized recently the New 
York State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants. Donald M. Dey, of Dey 
Bros. & Company, Syracuse, was 
elected president. “Sales taxa- 
tion,” he stated, “we feel to be 
unfriendly both to the dealer and 
consumer, and by organizing the 
State-wide association we are of- 
fering the first co-operative inves- 
tigation of plans which might be 
harmful if allowed to become reali- 
ties. .. . Our position on the matter 
of sales tax is that it will be an 
enormous burden to the small 
dealer especially, and that the con- 
sumer would eventually be re- 
quired to absorb the tax.” 


To Fight Tax in Ohio 


Through the Committee on Tax 
Information of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, of which 
George V. Sheridan, of Colum- 
bus, is director, a heavy barrage 
is being directed against plans for 
a sales tax in Ohio. This com- 
mittee is issuing a number of buile- 
tins for the exchange of informa- 
tion which will enable State and 
local retail associations to combat 
the sales tax trend throughout the 
country. Its program is laid not 
for the present alone, but for the 
course of the next few years be- 
cause, it is stated, there are indi- 
cations that the subject will be 
a live one in most States during 
the next few years. 

The inference here probably is 
that while, in some States legisla- 
tures are adjourning, there is a 
decided legislative sentiment for 
passage of sales tax legislation 
which, when they again convene in 
1931 or 1932, will be revived. 

Louisiana is a case in point. 
bill similar to the Kentucky law 
was introduced in the 1930 session 
but failed of passage. It was 
sponsored by independent grocers 
as a means of hitting the chain 
The legislature has ad- 


stores. 
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journed and will not meet again 


until May, 1932. In the opinion 
of Sam B. Dunbar, legislative sec. 
retary of the New Orleans Cham- 
ber of Commerce, there is enough 
reason to believe that another bill 
will be introduced at that time. 

Governor Murray, of Oklahoma, 
who was inducted into office on 
January 12, made his primary cam- 
paign on a pledge to make a gen- 
eral revision of the system of 
taxation in that State. “He has re- 
peatedly stated that he at one time 
favored a gross sales tax and a 
gross income tax,” Printers’ INK 
is advised by Thomas Roach, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of 
the Oklahoma Retail Merchants 
Association, who adds that “it is 
the general opinion of most per- 
sons that his message in all 
probability will contain a recom- 
mendation with respect to a gross 
sales tax.” 

The next legislature which will 
deal with this problem was elected 
at the time that Governor Murray 
was elected and is reported to be 
in sympathy with his program. 

A bill imposing a retail tax of 
1 per cent, with no exemption, is 
anticipated in Indiana. This is 
part of a program which calls for 
a doubling of the automobile license 
fees, and a poll tax on all people 
over twenty-one years of age. It 
illustrates how attempts are being 
made to shift the tax burden from 
property. This is one of the an- 
nounced purposes of the committee 
appointed by Governor Leslie to 
study the whole scheme of govern- 
mental revenue raising. 

W. E. Balch, manager of the 
Merchants Association of Indian- 
apolis, in a letter to Printers’ INK 
advises that this taxing program 
will be submitted to the legisla- 
ture which meets this month 
“Naturally,” he states, “the retail- 
ers of the State in all lines will 
fight this bill, for with business in 
its present shape and with the small 
margin of profit, 1 per cent on 
gross sales will spell failure for 
many of them.” ‘ 

The legislators of the State ol 
Washington also are engaged m 
plans to revise the tax system 









The sales tax will probably receive 
major consideration. 
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200,000 
of them 


Now “the season” is in full swing—in Florida—with 
health-seekers, sun-seekers, fun-seekers thronging 
cities and towns. The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation’s census of members alone forecast almost 
200,000 cars. As their occupants circulate, they 
buy; and wherever automobiles go there also is 
The Florida Times-Union. Your message here is a 
powerful influence with the retailer, just as it also 
influences the consumer through the confidence he 
accords “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOW NUMBER 








PUBLISHED ON THE OPENING 
DAY, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4 





Make Reservations Now! 
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Unusual opportunity awaits the automotive advertiser in 
A . Chicago during showtime, January 24 to 31. 


Chicago is amply supplied with funds, behind time in it’s 
automobile purchases, and ready to go when the Auto- 


O mobile Show gives the buying signal. 


And the medium to which Chicago will look for its first 
review of the Show, for pictures of the new models and 
for the manufacturers’ announcements with their com- 
plete information for the buyer, will be the Automobile 
| Show Number of The Chicago Daily News, published 
WS the opening day, in black and white and photogravure. 


BER In this issue . . . and in successive editions of The Daily 
News throughout the week . . . automotive advertisers 
‘NING| Will establish buyer contacts of the utmost importance 


RY 2 to their 1931 sales results. 


Regular advertising rates apply. Address The Daily 
»w! News office at Chicago or any representative below. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 









PPRESENTATIVES 


“N FRANCISCO ATLANTA MEMBER OF THE 


SING 







ETROIT & C. ee. Krogness A. D. Grant 100,000 GROUP 
h R. Seolat 43 Crocker Ist > 
1 Genel Mal Bank Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. OF AMERICAN 
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OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How Can the 


‘Courtesy Discount” 
y 


Evil Be Killed? 


This Manufacturer Has to Fight to Protect Dealers from Those Seeking 
Inside Prices 


By G. 


N November 17, a purchasing 


agent wrote a letter to the 
Boston office of the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company. Here is the 
letter : 

I find that you have not beer 


giving us the maximum discount on 
blower and fan equipment. 
For your information, we maintain 
2 large mechanical crew at our vari 
ous factories and install all of our 
own work. There may be some small 
portion purchased outside such as 
occasional sheet metal work, but we 
always install our own motors, fans, 
blowers, piping, electric work, etc 
I see no reason why we should not 
expect to be treated at least as well 
as a dealer, The dealer cannot render 
any possible service to us 
had assumed that we were get 
ting the benefit of the best price 
and during the last year we have 
purchased $986.55 worth of mate 
rial from you made up as follows 


3 Fans and 1 Shutter $421.69 

2 Guards for same 42.4¢ 

1 Blower 272.40 

1 Hot Spot Blower 250.00 

$986 ss 
It now appears that we have been 
overcharged almost 16 per cent 
(15.78) which amounts to $155.68 


I think that you can readily under 
stand the position that this puts me 
in and will agree that you cannot 
expect more inquiries from us un 
suitable adjustment is made on 


less 


the previous purchases 

Your equipment is satisfactory but 
we can buy from other sources at 
the dealers’ price, and unless you 


are willing to accord us a similar 
privilege, we will have to take you 
off our list as a possible supplier 
The Ilg representative in Boston 
forwarded the letter to George C 
Breidert, general sales manager of 
the company at Chicago. After an 
interesting exchange of corre 
spondence between Mr. Breidert 
and the purchasing agent, copies of 
which I read in the former's office, 
these two important companies 
agreed to disagree. The purchas- 
ing agent did not get his desired 
tehate of 16 per cent on the pur- 
chases he had made during 1930; 
neither was he allowed the dealer 


A. Nichols 


discount on forthcoming purchases. 
And the Ilg company lost a profit- 
able customer—perhaps for keeps. 

All of which causes Mr. Breidert 
to remark to Printers’ INK that 
“there seems to be a steadily grow- 
ing disrespect for the seller’s price 


policy on the part of manufac- 
turers who are in the market for 
machinery.” This, of course, is no 


new condition; it has been pester- 
ing manufacturers and jobbers in 
all lines (industrial buyers are by 
no means an exception) for years. 
But it has become so aggravated 
during the last few months that 
Mr. Breidert feels “the American 
business world should pause right 
now and consider what constitutes 
a legitimate profit and why certain 
manufacturers are forced to up- 
hold such profit.” 

“We sincerely believe,” he said, 
“that the prosperity of the country 
depends in no small way upon 
every seller rigorously enforcing 
respect for his selling policy and 
providing consistent protection for 
the retailer or: whoever it is that 
introduces his goods to the trade. 
If those manufacturers who desire 
inside prices on commodities they 
purchase should fail to apply to 
their trade the protection which so 
irks them when they are attempt- 
ing to make their own purchases, | 
wonder what their position would 
be in years to come. 

“The whole proposition simmers 
down to this: Should a large or 
ganization, any organization for 
that matter, be permitted to buy at 


the retailer’s or distributor's dis 
count, merchandise that it is not 
going to.sell but use itself? Our 
answer is most decisively in the 


negative. Anybody who buys on a 
retail basis should be charged the 
full retail price. In no other way 
can a fair deal for the retailer 
prevail. 

“And this is why we take such a 
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stand: Ilg apparatus is sold princi- 
pally through the trade. For il- 
lustration, and not using our regu- 
lar discounts but some that are 
more readily explained, let me say 
that we sell the average user such 
as stores, offices, restaurants, laun- 
dries and so on entirely through 
our dealers and contractors. The 
dealer or contractor gets a 50 per 
cent discount, say, on an article 
listing for $100, making his cost 
$50. He establishes his own profit. 
We do not quote direct to anybody 
making inquiries; these are always 
referred to the trade. 

“In the large industrial field we 
quote a list price of $100 less 40 
per cent. This figure still gives 
the contractor or dealer, if one 
should be called in to make the in- 
stallation, a 10 per cent discount 
protection, which really figures 
about 20 per cent in actual profit. 
Our jobbers, of course, get a bet- 
ter discount than the dealers and 
contractors, because they carry our 
apparatus in stock and _ incur 
warehousing and cataloging ex- 
pense. 

“We are obliged to follow this 
policy by reason of the fact that 
90 per cent of our equipment is in- 
stalled by local contractors. The 
only deviation is in cases where a 
large industrial concern signs up a 
standardized contract to use Ilg 
apparatus exclusively and to pur- 
chase a given amount each year. 
Then we feel free to deal directly. 
Such contracts, however, are not 
numerous and we do not make any 
special effort to solicit them. 

“Even in cases when the pur- 
chaser does his own installing as 
was done by the company repre- 
sented by the purchasing agent 
mentioned previously, we cannot 
grant a discount higher than the 40 
per cent off list. Otherwise we 
should be competing unfairly with 
our dealers and contractors. They 
must have a fair deal. 


Not Only a Matter of Ethics But 
Sensible Business Practice 


“This is not only ethics but sen- 
sible business practice. Even if we 
were disposed to underbid and 
undersell them upon _ occasions, 
which we are not, we could not get 
away with it in these days of as- 
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sociations. If a single contractor 
should learn of an instance of this 
kind he would naturally relate it to 
his association, and then where 
would we be? 

There may be room for argu- 
ment as to the correctness of the 
respective stands taken by the pur- 
chasing agent and the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company in the un- 
fortunate controversy in which 
they are involved. Each is, of 
course, sincere in its position; each 
has a perfect right to look out for 
its own interests in every legiti- 
mate way possible. 

If I were called upon to express 
an opinion, my vote in this matter 
would be in favor of Ilg. For my 
own observation over a period of 
years has convinced me that on 
every hand there is need for a 
tightening up on the matter—for 
finding the line where a manu fac- 
turer can deal direct and where 
he cannot. 


Dealers Are Losing Profits 


There is an enormous amount of 
merchandise being sold at manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ prices in 
this country today that should be 
cleared through the local dealer, 
and the dealer thereby suffers a 
loss in profit which would go a 
long way toward equalizing his 
present difficulties. One prolific 
source of this abuse is in the de- 
sire of purchasing agents, particu- 
larly in industrial organizations, to 
make the best possible showing in 
the way of saving money for their 
companies on the things they buy 
They cannot be especially blamed 
for it; this is what they are hired 
for. But even more serious is the 
almost universal practice of trying 
to buy so-called personal use goods 
on the courtesy basis. 

In the latter classification Mr. 
Breidert tells about a recent ex- 
perience he had with another com- 
pany which ordered a_ kitchen 
ventilator—presumably for use in 
the home of somebody connected 
with the company. 

This company, being a large user 
of Ilg equipment, has been re- 
ceiving manufacturers’ discounts, 
namely, 40 per cent off list on pro- 
peller fans and 25-10-5 per cent off 
list on blowers, 
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However the kitchen ventilator 
that was ordered is an entirely 


different commodity, being mer- 
chandised through some 30,000 
electrical, hardware and plumbing 


dealers; and as such it calls for a 
one-price policy to all consumers. 
Accordingly, it was billed at the 
single lot price of $45, the regular 
wholesale discount applying only 
to purchases in lots of six or 
twelve. The ventilator was re- 
turned and the order cancelled. 
The purchaser’s stand was to the 
effect that we “see no reason why 
we can get 25 to 40 per cent dis- 
count on some of your merchan- 
dise and not on all of it.” 

Where is the proper dividing 
line here? Was the Ilg company 
leaning backward unnecessarily in 
its refusal to allow the butter 
manufacturer to make this cour- 
tesy purchase at the dealer’s dis- 
count ? 

The answer is obvious. Retail- 
ers make their living entirely on 
what they sell. If the manufactur- 
ers of commodities in their stocks 
afford them no protection and com- 
pete with them by selling goods at 
prices which they themselves are 
forced to pay, an eventual collapse 
of their business is certain. Such 
a development would strike right 
back at the manufacturers and 
others who sought to buy the mer- 
chandise at inside prices ; their busi- 
ness is in a measure dependent 
upon the earning capacities of the 
various dealers. 


Hard to Turn Down a Customer 


It takes not a little courage for 
a manufacturer thus to turn down 
some valued customer who asks a 
little favor which nets him a petty 
saving. But the process is not 
nearly so difficult as it seems. 
Sometimes he is penalized for in- 
sisting upon being honest with his 
dealers and distributors. But in 
many other cases, if he had suff- 
cient backbone to be firm, he could 
establish his point with the would- 
be purchasers. The point is that 
this pernicious custom of courtesy 
selling of personal use goods has 
grown out of bounds. There are 
any number of manufacturers and 
others who will cordially agree to 
pay the retail price when the com- 
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pany’s policies are presented to 
them courteously and firmly; they 
do not realize what they are doing 
when they ask for the discounts. 

The Curtis Woodwork Company 
of Clinton, Ia., ordered a kitchen 
ventilator from the Ilg company, 
supposedly for the personal use of 
somebody. The letter transmitting 
the order expressed the presump- 
tion that the kitchen ventilator 
would be billed at the regular dis 
count. 

The Ilg company responded, ex- 
plaining the way the ventilator was 
sold and showing why this particu- 
lar unit would have to be pur- 
chased at the regular retail figure. 
The Curtis company was reminded 
that it would not for a minute 
think of selling some of its wood- 
work in competition with one of its 
dealers, and so on. 

The response from Curtis was 
one of those things that make life 
worth while. 

“You are 100 per cent right,” 
the letter said; “please ship the 
ventilator at once.” 


Wholesale Only 


A large Chicago clothing manu- 
facturer stepped in one day to see 
his friend Edward M. Skinner, 
chairman of the board of Wilson 
3ros. The visit reminded him that 
he needed some shirts and while 
he was there he thought he might 
as well pick ‘out a dozen. Mr. 
Skinner was very sorry but if 
Mr. Clothing Manufacturer wanted 
any of Wilson’s shirts he would 
have to step over into the Loop and 
buy them at retail. 

At first there was just a little 
lifting of the eyebrows but he 
quickly saw the point, as did the 
Curtis company in the incident just 
related. 

It is plainly evident, from the 
unfolding of this discount evil 
(and I have given only a few ran- 
dom references) that there are still 
too many men in business today 
who seemingly do not know what 
are the fundamentals of honest 
commercial practice. 

What is going to be done about 
it? How is everybody going to 
know what constitutes a legitimate 
profit? And how is this legitimate 
profit going to be upheld? 
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If all manufacturers and job- 
bers would respect the selling pol- 
icy of everybody from whom they 
buy and not ask for discounts that 
they, themselves, would be unwill- 
ing to give under similar circum- 
stances, these questions would be 
in a fair way to he answered. And 
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then let all manufacturers and job- 
bers put into effect a hard-and-fast 
rule providing that nobody shall be 
sold goods at a dealer’s discount 
unless he is actually a dealer and 
is going to sell those goods, not 
use them. That would supply the 
rest of the answer. 


Breaking Away from Display 
Traditions 


HE late Vice-President Mar- 
shall struck a popular note 
when he pointed out that the 5- 
cent cigar was what this country 
needed. His advice was taken so 
literally by manufacturers of ci- 
gars that today cigar counters are 
crowded with 5-cent sellers. And 
as if they were not crowded enough 
with cigars, these counters are also 
loaded with other merchandise. 

Stated simply, the problem so 
far as the 5-cent cigar manufac- 
turer is concerned, resolves itself 
down to this: How shall promi- 
nence for the product in the re- 
tailer’s stock be secured? 

It is interesting to see how one 
company, General Cigar, has at- 
difficulty in 
brand. 


tempted to solve the 
connection 


with a 5-cent 





The company has created a new 
box, improved in both size and ap- 
pearance, for its Wm. Penn Cigars 
Designed chiefly to overcome the 
display problem, which is realized 
to be of prime importance in the 
sale of a cigar, the new package 
was actuated by some other very 
potent reasons. These, as_ set 
forth by the company, are: 
“First—a more rapid accelera- 
tion of Wm. Penn sales at the 
cigar case. Second—making the 
individual dealer more Wm. Penn- 
conscious. Third—the attainment 
of very close to 100 per cent dis- 
tribution in every city, town, vil- 
age and hamlet in the land.” 
And still another reason was to 
obviate the disadvantage that the 
box of 100 necessarily imposed 
from the standpoint of making it 


difficult for the prospective pur- 
chaser clearly to visualize the at- 
tractive shape and size of Wm 


Penn when the last two or three 
rows were reached. 

By a simple arrangement the 
new box is converted into what has 
become known as the Twin Dis- 
play. This is done by clipping two 
boxes together, the necessary clips 
and braces being furnished by the 
company. The accompanying photo- 
graph illustrates how this is ac- 
complished. 

The Twin Display also serves 
as a help to salesmen. There 1s 
little that the average cigar sales- 
man has to offer the retailer in 
the way of promotional material 
This being so, General Cigar sales- 
men capitalize the display in their 
approach—and to good purpose 
Placed in front of a dealer, it at 
once gains concentrated attention. 
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n important 
“extra” market 
for advertisers 
in Indianapolis 


Because of its central location ... its ex- 
cellent rail and highway facilities ... In- 
dianapolis each year secures an unusual 
number of national and state conventions. 
In 1930, for example, 246 conventions 
brought 93,660 visitors who spent a mini- 
mum of $5,221,545 while in the city. 


Advertised products enjoying favorable dis- 
tribution in Indianapolis get their share of 
the “‘extra”’ sales created by this additional 
purchasing power. The economical and ef- 
fective short cut to dealer and consumer 
good will is an adequate campaign in In- 
dianapolis’s first newspaper... The News. 
Dominant circulation and prestige make 
The News entirely competent to do the ad- 
vertising job... ALONE! 


he 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
The Indianapolis Radius 
ss DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Chicago : 





New York: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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The Taming 
of the Shrewd 


The general business conditions 
through which we have been 
passing have had at least one 
beneficial effect. They've made 
a lot of shrewd people just a 


little more shrewd. 


This is reflected in the increas- 
ingly careful appropriation of 
the advertising dollar to those 
media which are most produc- 


tive. 
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The Boone Man is thoroughly 
familiar with the problems which 















7d may confront you in this area 
(the richest in the world) and 
this knowledge assures you of 
not only the most complete 
coverage for your advertising 
dollar but is helpful in securing 
those two important items, dis- 
tribution and active dealer 


cooperation. 


New York | 
Evening Journal 


MAIN OFFICE: 98 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK, International Magazine Building . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Building 
CHICAGO, Hearst Bids. . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bidg. 
DETROIT, General Motors Building . . . . . BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third St., Sen Francisco 
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For the 17th Consecutive Year 
Among the First Three Leaders 
of the World in Advertising 


Lineage of Leaders in 1930: 


New York Times. .26,353,281 
The Detroit News .25,975,684 
Chicago Tribune . .25,204,269 


Continuing its pace of 16 years of leadership, The Detroit 
News during 1930 again won a place among the first three 
newspapers in the world in advertising, being second only to 
the New York Times, a medium in a city many times the 
size of Detroit. 

, This great attainment could be reached only through the 
correspondingly great ability of The News to bring adver- 
tising results. 

Put your Detroit district sales quota over the top by con- 
centrating your advertising appropriation in The News. In 
this manner you may use dominating space and cover 91% 
of the financially able homes in Detroit at a single advertising 


cost. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


I. A. KLEIN, INC., NEW YORK J. E. LUTZ, CHICAGO 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Big Bankers and Big Management 


There Seems to Be a Difference of Opinion 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE statement by Albert H. 

Wiggin, chairman of the great- 
est bank in the world, is radical in 
one suggestion, highly reactionary 
in another. 

He is convinced it would be good 
business for our Government to 
initiate a reduction in inter-allied 
war debts. It is a radical and im- 


portant suggestion and will un- 
doubtedly cause world-wide com- 
ment. 

His other suggestion is that 


many industries “may reasonably 
ask labor to accept a moderate re- 
duction in wages designed to re- 
duce costs and increase the buying 
power of labor.” In that sugges- 
tion this writer can’t follow Mr. 
Wiggin at all. That probably won't 
bother him at all and isn’t impor- 
tant. It is important, however, 
that progressive management should 
secure the backing of big bankers. 

He says that “maintenance of 
wage scales at which labor cannot 
find employment does no good to 
labor.” 

We have been told that there are 
several million men who are anx- 
ious to work at almost any wage to 
keep body and soul together. At 
a time when millions are hungry 
because there is too much wheat 
and millions more ill clad because 
there is too much cotton and silk, 
the great banker wants to cut the 
wages of men still working. With 
the average wage of workers at 
about $1,250 a year, it is difficult 
to see much constructive value in 
a suggestion to cut wages. 

There is nothing in his report 
about the over-production of pretty 
stock certificates which other bank- 
ers have admitted helped cause the 
collapse. 

We had plenty of prosperity at 
high wages for ten years. We are 
asked to believe that a company 
runs along with the biggest profits 
in its history in 1929 and can’t pay 
many of its workers a cent during 
1930. Dividends are often paid 
out of surplus in the absence of 


profits, but many companies turn 
labor out at the first sign of slack 
orders. 

A banker would consider that a 
manufacturer was insane who put 
a big machine out in the street and 
hoped that the contributions of 
those still employed would keep it 
in good condition till times became 
better. 3ut under the present 
viewpoint, which I, for one, think 
will have to be changed in the next 
ten years, it is all right even for 
bankers to leave it to others to help 
support the human beings they 
turn out. 

There is nothing wrong with our 
present economic system except the 
ideas of a few of the men too close 
to the money side of it. 

Many a big banker who knows 
all about gold movements, reserves, 
discount rates and the intricacies 
of international finance doesn’t 
come as close to the public view- 
point as does an equally big man 
in management. Management has 
to look ahead. 

Sincere management considers 
unemployment a national disgrace. 
Owen D. Young, for example, isn't 
out suggesting that wages ought to 
be cut. He and Gerard Swope are 
trying to make the old age of the 
company’s workers more secure, 
and about unemployment he says: 

“Then, too, we must deal with 
this question of unemployment 
which I regard as the greatest eco- 
nomic blot on our capitalistic sys- 
tem. There is no answer except 
that the managers of business have 
not yet learned how to make their 
system function so that men will- 
ing and able to work may do so. 

“There is no limit to the con- 
sumption of the world. It is only 
limited in its individual compart- 
ments. We can go on forever in- 
creasing production and enjoying 
the benefits of that production if 
we learn how to adjust production 
to our consumptive needs. We 
cannot eat more than so much 
bread or meat. We cannot wear 
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more than so marily clothes, and so 
we may have over-production in 
individual lines. But there are in- 
numerable wants of men yet un- 
served, and as long as culture 
grows, these wants will outrun our 
capacity to produce the things to 
satisfy them. The world does not 
owe men a living, but business, if 
it is to fulfil its ideal, owes men 
an opportunity to earn a living.” 

Management is shooting ahead at 
an ideal. It doesn’t intend to go 
backward. 

Let bankers give credit to the 
scores of industrialists who have 
cut production costs without taking 
it out of the worker’s pay envelope. 

After all the talk and explana- 
tions given by bankers, banking 
economists and the rest, this fact 
stands out: 

From the moment that James 
Watt’s invention brought the in- 
dustrial revolution about, and ma- 
chines made work easier and goods 
more plentiful, the laborer has 
never received an adequate share of 
the profits of the machines. 

All the studies on balanced pro- 
duction, all the generalities bankers 
utter, won’t upset the hard fact 
that the world’s masses can’t buy 
all the output of fast-running, 
well-oiled, well-kept machines, un- 
less more of them get higher 
wages. We still have with us, all 
over the world, the picture of well- 
kept machinery, over-producing for 
the small percentage of our popula- 
tion who have money enough to do 
more than keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

We have the great, submerged 
73 per cent who produce them- 
selves out of jobs in boom times, 
and become objects of charity in 
hard times. Wouldn't it be better 
for bankers to ponder the real 
facts of national and international 
income of the workers and farm- 
ers and other real producers, to 
realize that after all, money is only 
an intermediary performing in the 
exchanges of the world the same 
office that poker chips do in a 
game? 

Adam Smith said, and it is basic: 

“Labor was the first price, the 
original purchase money that was 
paid for all things.” 

In truth, it could be said it is 
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still the price that is still paid for 
all things with various markers 
used as chips. If too few people 
sit on the chips, the machine won't 
work right. Let the men at the 
top of our system study ineffective 
demand more closely. 

It may then begin to strike them 
as not sound capitalism to think of 
a man able and willing to work, yet 
suffering from the want of things 
that work produces. 

While our great banking leaders 
ponder these things, and _ think 
about the great over-production of 
pretty stock certificates in boom 
times, they will make more con- 
structive suggestions than “moder- 
ate wage cuts to bring back buying 
power.” 

When they study the experience 
of Germany and its workers in 
agreeing to cut wages in the same 
proportion that commodity prices 
actually fall, and observe what has 
happened since the day that policy 
was started, they will help capital 
more than with generalities. Any 
student of labor costs knows that 
it is a long and difficult process to 
cut living costs by cutting wages. 

Capitalism is a good system. Ma- 
chines are all right. 

The best brains in management 
do not believe that a general cut in 
wages is necessary for a return of 
better times. At the very end of 
the 1921 reaction, a few wage cut- 
ters were interrupted by the return 
of prosperity. Contrary to Mr. 
Wiggin’s statement, prosperity has 
never yet followed a general cut 
in the wage level or living stand- 
ards of our people. 

Management—good management 
—is constructive, is thinking ahead. 

Some bankers have fine _hind- 
sight. 


Clicquot Club Appoints 
Providence Agency 

The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, 
Mass., Clicquot Club and Sec Ginger 
Ale, has appointed Danielson & Son, 
Providence, R. L., advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising in newspapers, 
magazines and by radio. 


Joins “Nation’s Business” 

Robert Irvine, formerly head of the 
media department of The Buchen Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
joined the advertising sales staff at that 
ov Nation’s Business, Washington, 
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Advertising’s Job 
Hasn't Changed 


When advertising was a youngster it worked in its shirt 
sleeves. No one minded how it looked or where it was 
published as long as it sold goods. 


Time has wrought its changes in advertising as in all else, 
and the sleek dress it wears today is at least a blessing to 
the eye. But advertising's objective has not changed — its 
job is still to sell, whether a commodity or a service or an 
institution does not matter. And it still sells in proportion 
to its contact with people of buying ability, whatever their 
degree or type. 


Applied to Chicago and its evening newspaper field adver- 
tising's greatest selling opportunity lies in the Chicago 
Evening American. It cannot be otherwise, for Chicago has 
decisively demonstrated a preference for the Chicago 
Evening American for many years. 


In 1930 the Chicago Evening American's 

daily average circulation was 542,607 — over 

100,000 greater than that of the second 
evening newspaper. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Fewer Publications for 
1931 


A SUMMARY of the publica- 
tions compiled in the 1931 
edition of the “Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals” published 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., shows 
that there are 431 less publications 
listed this year than last. The 
total number listed in the new an- 
nual, which is now being dis- 
tributed, is 21,838, compared with 
22,269 in the 1930 edition. Mergers, 
consolidations and suspensions have 
decreased the number of publica- 
tions since the high mark of 24,868 
listed in the 1917 directory. 
new feature of the directory 
this year, following the rapid in- 
crease in the number of weekly 
newspapers joining the State Audit 
Bureaus, is the use of a special 
mark to designate all weekly news- 
papers having audited reports of 
their circulations. Only the total 
net paid figures are given in every 
case. 
The following table compiled 
from the 1931 directory shows the 
increase or decrease in the number 


of publications in certain major 
fields : 
Net 
1930 1931 Change 

Agricultural ......... 533 544 +11 
Radio and Talking Ma- 

Gee 38 = 39 +1 
Motion, Talking and 

Sound Pictures .... 38 39 +1 
DL 454096000 360 37 +1 
Aeromawtic ...scccces 23 23 
Automobile .......... 126 124 -—2 
Educational.......... 265 230 —35 
DT nedncnencuet 41 36 —5 
Financial & Banking.. 106 111 +5 
Fur Trade & Farms.. 31 19 —12 
I tecc wanes 37. 41 44 
Metals & Motel Trade 30 34 +4 
Petroleum & Oil...... 2 35 +8 
Prohibition & meccors 

GD ccsodeeseceses 42 38 _ 4 
SGD eencuahendesnd 125 118 --—7 


A comparative summary of 
changes, by types of newspapers, 
for the 1931 edition of the direc- 
tory as compared with the 1930 
edition, follows: 


1931 Net 
Edition Change 
ee 
Dailies—Sunday edition. 7309 733 
Tri-Weekly Publications. . . 15 +3 


Tri-Weekly Newspapers. . 56 —2 
Semi-Weekly Publications 63 A0 
Semi-Weekly Newspapers 420 
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1931 Net 
Edition Change 
Weekly Publications .... 1,762 +47 
Weekly Newspapers ....11,792 218 
ew ececteages 134 —6 
Semi-Monthly .......... 300 15 
Monthly ..... Deere a aid 4,110 93 
DE ccecccensson en 10 
Quarterly .. : 462 —63 
Miscellaneous .... os ae ~ 4 
For 1931 the directory lists a 


total of 10,557 towns in which pub- 
lications are published, a decrease 
of 108 from 1930. 


Pre-dating Is Hard on Cows 
and the Public 


Mutvat Lire Insurance 
PHILADELPHIA 

Jan. 2, 1931, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This morning, January 2, I received 
the February copy of a certain monthly 
magazine. 

Tonight, Friday, 


PROVIDENT 
CoMPANY OF 


I could have bought 

but didn’t—a certain Philadelphia 
Sunday newspaper. I even understand 
that certain milk dealers are selling 
Sunday’s milk on Saturday morning, 
which is undoubtedly hard on the cows 
or the public’s credulity. 

All of which affected me as 
Weston Hill’s article entitled “Christ- 
mas Comes But Once a Year,” in your 
December 25 issue of PRINTERS’ Iwx. 

I do not think that it is practical to 
advertise Christmas goods in the Janu 
ary number, but I do wish to emit a 
loud and piteous howl about this con- 
founded pre-dating. If we continue to 
get a day ahead of ourselves, we will 
actually be back on schedule reading a 
January magazine in January. Let's 
speed it up even more. It would take 
only two more notches to get out our 
vacation numbers in February. 

Meanwhile, the advertiser who wants 
to hunt in season for his Christmas 
prospects pays, and pays, and pays. 

Netson A. Wuite, 
In Charge of Advertising 


I read 


Accounts for W. I. ‘Tracy 
Agency 

The Insuline Corporation of America, 
New York, radio sets and parts, has 
appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and newspapers will be used 

The John G. Paton Company, Inc. 
New York, Golden Blossom Honey, has 
also appointed the W. I. Tracy agency 
to direct its advertising account. 


New 


FE. S. Barber to Start Own 
Business 

Earle S. Barber will start an adver 

tising business under his own name 


on February 1, with offices in the Pure 


Oil Building, Chicago. Mr. Barber te 
cently resigned as vice-president i 
tl 


charge of sales and advertising of 
Johnson Motor Company, Waukegan, mi 


CH. 


461 | 
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‘ @ There are two ways of handling 
wi your direct-mail advertising. You 
pe can prepare it yourself and then 
“al send it to us to print, or— 
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selling it, and after you have placed your 
al O.K. upon it, we will print it. 
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The 

COOD 
BUSINESS 
Areas of 1930 


Offer the Sales | 
Opportunities 
of 1951 WH 


B, every index which measures community pros Puilding 
perity, the Oklahoma City area is one of the nation’s favorable salesfills are | 
territories. Its continuance as an above-average market during 1931 hDeceml 
is foretold by the record-breaking year just ended. 30, O 

eri 
The coming year will find the state climbing back to normal crop fede 
yields and farm incomes, according to a recent report by the Oklahom 
A. & M. College. The present soil moisture content guaranteespts and 


Yt 
%: 








normal crops for 1931, even under drouth conditions. ut will 
Oklah 
In Oklahoma City, an extensive civic, municipal and residentialMeough 
THE 
PKLA 
mE oO. 


The O 
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ty pros fuilding program is under way. No industries are shut down; pay- 
>le salesfulls are practically normal. Retail trade continues active following 
ng 1931 f December trade ahead of 1929. For the first eleven months of 
930, Oklahoma City showed a gain of .9% in retail trade over the 
period a year ago, while the average loss of the cities in the 

nal cropinth federal reserve district was 4.9%. 


klahome 


aranteespes and advertising efforts exerted in this market during the coming 
ut will yield above-average, profitable returns if concentrated in 
Oklahoman and Times which ALONE are big enough to do a 
sidentilfrough selling job at one LOW advertising cost. 


HE DAILY .QK LAHOMAN 
PKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


EOKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


The Caen owe Pomme itatir atte toll 
Pationat p2eren tative ~EKATZ- coal Advertising Age 
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The Emerson B. Knight 
consumer study 

of Detroit and area 
recorded 

the direct testimony 
of women-heads- 

of -families. 

What they had 

to say about 

your product | 

and 

The Detroit Times 
is too important 

for you to overlook. 
Ask the Boone 

Man for facts. 


‘‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 






Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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‘*Disposition—Even ” 


A Critical Study of “Who’s Who in Advertising,” Hot Of the Press 
from Harper and Brothers 


By Alden B. Baxter 


ot says the wife, who 
was propped: up in bed 
with bronchitis and peevish-like be- 
cause of a dull day, “Well,” says 
she, “and what’s in the box?” 

“T'll look,” says I, forgetting all 
about the money I sent Harper’s 
months ago. 

“Oh, honey, it’s the new ‘Who's 
Who in Advertising’—wait, I'll 
read you what it says about me— 
here it is—my name and where 
we live, only it’s West 42nd in- 
stead of East, and my weight and 
when I was born—and where—and 
my complexion is ruddy.” 

“What?” giggles the soul mate, 
“Ruddy ?—well, maybe it is on the 
first of the month when you slit 
open the envelopes, but most of 
the time you look pretty pale to me. 
However, proceed.” 

“All right,” says I, “but no more 
comments if you want me to read 
this to you.” 

“Disposition—even.” 

“Holy smokes,” shrieks the girl 
friend and nearly rolls out of bed 
onto the floor as she has to cram 
the pillow in her mouth to keep 
from laughing and even coughing 
to death at the same time. 

“Even?” says she and -her voice 
cracks under the strain, so I have 
to rush for the atomizer and spray 
30 cents’ worth of the doctor’s pre 
scription where her tonsils were. 

“Say,” and the wife still has 
the floor, “where in the name of all 
my advertising relatives—where 
did they get the information?” 

“Oh,” says I, coy-like, for I 
have a great respect for the wife’s 
ability to cross-examine, “from 
college records—club information 
—and a few questions we answered 
ourselves.” 

“All right,” continues the invalid, 
“read me the rest and I'll try to 
avoid hysterics till you finish.” 

So I continue through to hob- 
bies where I remark “golf and as- 
trology” and the wife can’t hold 
out any longer. 


“T'll say they’re hobbies—you 
sure took plenty of time out this 
summer when I wanted to go 
down the shore and if you don’t 
stop listening to Evangeline Adams 
and telling me how much better 
business is going to be when the 
moon gets vertigo, I’ll throw the 
radio out the window some after- 
noon. Well, forgive me for in- 
terrupting—what other secrets have 
you revealed?” 

“Well, under games,” says I, “I 
listed Baseball, Golf and Bridge, 
and beating you to the punch I 
know what you're going to say 
next, so reserve your remarks till 
some time I bid four spades and 
I'll take all the wise cracks in 
one earful.” 

“Read me the rest,” says she, 
“this is good.” 

And so I finish up hurriedly and 
disappear to see what’s on the 
menu for dinner ahd she grabs the 
book and cuddles up with her 
knees and starts in to look things 
over a bit for herself. 


Looking Up Her First Love 


First she’s sore because she can't 
find the lowdown on her first love 
who’s  V.-P. of a _ Philadelphia 
agency and brought to my atten- 
tion at regular intervals as an ex- 
ample of how successful you can 
be with a good $300,000 account 
in your pocket and then she jumps 
hasty like to her favorite cousin 
and discovers he also was a wise 
boy and didn’t choose to answer. 

She leaps rapidly to the De- 
troit cousin who’s got a new $40,- 
000 house and she thinks he did 
himself proud and then, muttering 
a bit with the fever, she comments 
something about “Disposition - 
even” and starts in at Page 1 to 
see if anybody was really honest. 

She goes through things pretty 
thoroughly and then says, “Well, 
there’s one man who's truthful 
and I think I'll write h'm a letter. 
His name is Anderson and he says 
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‘disposition — mercurial’ and he 
ought to have a medal or some- 
thing.” 

Dinner’s ready by then and as 
her appetite is always good she 
begins attacking the dainty viands 
the doctor’s ordered and I dash 
for my memo book and tear out 
a page and note on it, quick like, 
to write a warning to all the 
brothers that if you want peace 
and quiet keep “Who’s Who in 
Advertising” in the office and don’t 
let your severest critic set eyes on 
your sketch else you'll spoil the 
answer to the disposition question. 
For the best of us crack under that 
dirty little laugh that only the wife 
is permitted to use. 

“Disposition—Even’’—yeah— 
even as you and I! 


Rainier Brewing to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Rainier Brewing Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. The Rainier company makes Lime 
Rickey, Old German Lager, Malt Tonic, 
Orange Dry and other beverages. Test 
campaigns are now being conducted on 
the Eastern Seaboard for the Rainier 
Lime Rickey. This beverage has been on 
the market a year and is being adver- 
tised on the Pacific Coast. 


Made Vice-Presidents, Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


Paul Thomas and Ruth Harrington 
have been appointed vice-presidents of 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, advertis- 
ing agency. Mr. Thomas is an execu- 
tive member of the New York office. 
Miss Harrington has for the last two 
years directed the Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball division of style service. 


“Rural New Yorker” Appoints 
Riddle & Young 


Riddle & Young, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, New York and Chicago, have 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentatives of The Rural New Yorker, 
New York. Their work is to supplement 
that of the present Rural New Yorker 
national organization. 


H. W. Porter Joins Meldrum 
& Fewsmith 


Herbert W. Porter, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Puaieng, Company, has 
joined Meldrum & ewsmith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. He will 


have charge of the newly created de- 
partment devoted to business-paper ac- 
counts, 
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Issue Further Census Reports 
on Retail Distribution 


Reports on retail distribution in eighteen 
additional cities and towns have been re. 
leased by the Bureau of Census of the 
United States Department of Commerc 


as part of the findings of the 193 
Census of Distribution. These reports 
contain information on the sales of 


various groups of commodities, number 
of stores, salaries, wages, number of 
employees, etc., in table form, with a 
general introduction summarizing the 
results. 

The cities included in the 


r 
which have been hoe 


received are: Boise, 
Idaho; Greeley and Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Ogden, Utah; Eugene, Oreg.; 
Long Beach, Vallejo, Eureka, Compton, 
San Jose, and Ventura, Calif.; Albo. 
querque and Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Bill 
ings, Helena and Butte, Mont., and 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz. 

A preliminary report on retail dis 
tribution in Chicago has also been is- 
sued by the Bureau. 


V. W. Tucker with Campbell- 
Ewald 

Verne W. Tucker has been appointed 
manager of the direct-mail, sales promo 
tion and service promotion department of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
advertising agency. Mr. Tucker helped 
organize and was president for thirteen 
years of the Apel-Tucker Studio, adver- 
tising art. For the last year Mr. Tucker 
has been a contributor to the Scripps 
Howard organization, writing a daily 
column. 


Wallerstein Agency Merged 
with Redfield-Coupe 


Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been merged with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of that city. The entire executive 
personnel of the Wallerstein agency has 
become associated with the merged or 
ganization and the combined agencies wil 
operate under the firm name of Redfield 
Coupe, Inc. 


E. K. Kimball with Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer 
Edward K. Kimball, who has bees 


engaged for a number of years as 3 
newspaper advertising space salesman i 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
New York, has joined the New York 
sales staff of the Williams, Lawrence 4 
Cresmer Company, publishers’ represer 
tative. 


Appoints Churchill-Hall 


The Norwich Pharmacal Compagy, 
Norwich, Conn., has appointed Churehil- 
Hall, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 
Unguentine Rectal Cones and its Ast 
nette Donnelly line of cosmetics. 
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“a Verity, life is not all beer 
ail de | and skittles. (Whatever they are.) This morning 
en * I when I arrived on the scene all rosy cheeked and 
ready to beat heck out of this poor typewriter, my 
pbell- F startled gaze sped like Diana in seven-league boots 
=: toa new motto tacked on my wall. “1931 will reward 
bone I courage and intelligent effort.” There, gentlemen, 
Das, isa hearty thought. Conceived, I more than a little 


thirton suspect, in a secret conclave of the powers that direct 


= this particular property. And it has a certain amount 


a daily § of merit if you'll bother to look closely. The courage 
referred to is not, if I know the powers, the kind that 
rged urges you to sass traffic cops or otherwise endanger 


e your life, limb and pursuit of happiness. It’s the kind 


vd oi that makes you take the bit in your teeth, open up 
ue | the appropriation a tinge and go gettem. The intelli- 


ncy has 


‘get @ | gent effort need not be explained except in the case 
‘Siu. | of this fourth market. Here in Los Angeles it means 
to spend your money where it will do the most good 
liam, § in The Examiner, largest morning, Sunday and 
rT home carrier circulation west of the Missouri River. 


as be § Do you want 1931 to reward you? Well, let’s go! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Company 
Liability for Auto 
Accidents 







YOur company has a rule for- 
bidding employees from taking 
passengers in company-owned auto- 
mobiles. An employee violates 
the rule. He is a competent driver 
and is using the car for company 
business. He has an accident, re- 
sulting in injury to one of his pas- 
sengers. 

Is the company liable for the 
negligence of its employee? 

This question, which is of inter- 
est to any company furnishing its 
salesmen with automobiles, was 
answered by the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio in a case involv- 
ing The Union Gas & Electric Co 
v. Stanley Crouch. 

Morris Callahan was an em- 
ploye of The Union Gas Company 
His work necessitated the use of 
an automobile, which was _ fur- 
nished by the company. A strict 
rule had been promulgated that 
employees were not to take pas- 
sengers in company-owned cars. 

Nevertheless, Callahan took cer- 
tain people in his car, including 
Mr. Crouch. Whether the particu- 
lar trip during which the accident 
occurred was on company business 
was a moot point. There was no 
doubt, however, that the accident 
occurred in the district where 
Callahan was supposed to be work- 
ing. 

Mr. Crouch sued. At the first 
trial the jury disagreed. At the 
second trial, a verdict was ren- 
dered in favor of Crouch for 
$7,500. The Court of Appeals re- 
versed the judgment. The case 
then came before the Ohio Su 
preme Court. 

Judge Marshall, who handed 
down the court’s opinion, said: 

. the question for determina- 
tion is whether the master (Union 
Gas) is responsible for the gross 
negligence of a servant to the per- 
sonal guests of the servant while 
thus engaged. 

“Crouch was in no sense a guest 
of the owner of the car. He was 
riding contrary to the express in- 
hibition of the owner. Whatever 
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the relation between Callahan and 
Crouch . . . the relation of Crouch 
to the owner of the car must be 
held to be that of trespasser, to 
whom no duty is owing except not 
to wilfully injure him. 

“The petition alleges that the 
servant, Callahan, ‘wilfully, reck- 
lessly, wantonly, carelessly and 
negligently drove said automobile 
truck at a high and excessive rate 
of speed.’ This allegation would 
be very pertinent if the suit were 
against Callahan, but wilfulness, 
recklessness and wantonness cannot 
be charged against the owner of 
the car. ... 

Accordingly, the Ohio Supreme 
Court held that The Union Gas & 
Electric Co. was not liable. 





Frederick Dickinson to Join 
Lennen & Mitchell 

Frederick Dickinson, has resigned as 
director of advertising of the Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation, to join the staff 
of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president. He 
had been with Hupp for fifteen years as 
advertising manager, from 1916 to date 

Previous to 1915, Mr. Dickinson was 
an executive of the Shaffer group of 
newspapers, which included the Chicago 
Evening Post, Indianapolis Star, Terre 
Haute Star, Louisville Herald, Denver 
Times and the Denver Rocky Mountem 
Vews. During this period, he was closely 
associated with each of these publications. 
Before this connection, Mr. Dickinson 
was associated with the retail division 
of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 

Mr. Dickinson assumes his new duties 
February 16. 


“4° ~ 
Chicago Group Increases 
Unemployment Fund 
The advertising and publishing div- 

sion of the Cook County Emergency Re 
lief Campaign has moved up to s 
place in the list of the twenty-six trade 
divisions which are engaged in raising # 
$5,000,000 unemployment relief fund in 
the Chicago area. This division, which is 
headed by Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News has oversub 
scribed its quota by 64.5 per cent. An m 
tensive drive is now being held and 
is expected materially to add to the ap 
proximately $82,000 which has so far 
been subscribed 


The Pepsodent Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Pepsodent toothpaste, 
is marketing a mouth wash, known # 
Pepsodent Antiseptic. A campaign ® 
magazines will begin with March and 
April issues. This will follow an mtr 
ductory announcement of the product 
made in the company’s broadcast pf 
gram last week. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Gi 
cago, will handle the account 
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A Simple 
Statement 


_No Newspaper 


in San Franeciseo 
Even Approaches 
The Examiner in 
City and Suburban 
Cireulation | 


San Franeciseo 


EXAMINER 


DOMINATES 
Daily Sunday 
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Balktimore Has $37.000.008uil: 


Baltimore enters the New Year with a public improvement program Yes, Baiti 
totaling $37,000,000. This does not include the large sums to be spemg .4...4:... 
by the Federal Government in 1931 for a new post office and for harbe 


: like consi: 
improvements. 


Among the municipal projects now under way or soon to be put int 
operation are: New school buildings, $8,150,000; streets, paving, sewe 
$11,410,000; water supply and improvements, $4,000,000; new centra 
library building, $2,000,000; work at municipal airport, $1,600,000. ‘ 


Of course, in addition to the public improvements is the city budget 
ordinary running expenses, totaling $56,000,000. And private building, 
which in 1930 amounted to $32,000,000. 
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The Sunpapers 





in December 


Daily (M & E) 
292,874 














Photo by Harold Harvey 





Ouilding Program for 1931.. 


program Yes, Baltimore is enjoying above-average business activity. And most 











—— advertisers already know that to profit by this activity there is nothing 
like consistent use of the advertising columns of The Sunpapers. 
put in 
 sewe 
cent 
0 THE « > SUN 
dget foq MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
uitdingy JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC GUY S. OSBORN, INC 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
St., New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 


First National Bank Bldg. A. D GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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DDIE Guest 
writes some of 
the jokes we publish. 


gq 


HAT is, he says 

they are jokes. 
Others have also said 
they are jokes. In fact 
many of them are 
freely quoted else- 
where. 


g 


T may be news to 

you that Eddie 
Guest writes jokes. 
He does. They are 
read. They are 
laughed at. Infact 
they are the sauce 
at what might other- 
wise be a sour break- 
fast in many a Detroit 





VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 





home. These jokes 
have helped to mellow 
market bustsandother 
things. They even 
lead people to look at 
advertising ina kindly 
light. Telling a per- 
son a good story is an 
age old and time 
honored method of 
aiding a sale. 


g 


HEREFORE, 
Eddie Guest is 
one of those factors 
that help make adver- 
tising take on added 
sales potency in this 


newspaper. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 


Jan. 15, 1931 
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They Look Like Wax Models— 
and They Are 


How Those Unusual Illustrations for Udall & Ballou and Van Dyck 
Advertisements Were Prepared 


By Andrew M. Howe 


AVE you seen those Van Dyck 

cigar advertising illustrations 
—the ones with the interesting fig- 
ures that appear to be made of 
clay or wax? And have you won- 
dered how it was done—whether 
these figures actually were modeled 
miniatures or made by an artist in 
some unusual technique? And 
those attractive, slightly weird 
statuary busts with real earrings, 
bracelets and other jewelry on 
them that Udall & Ballou have 
been using in their advertising for 
some time—have you wondered 
how that was done? Well, here’s 
the secret: 

The Van Dyck illustrations are 
photographs of wax models. The 
models are made by an artist who 
specializes in this sort of thing and 
they are then posed in any desired 
position against cardboard back- 
grounds. The background may 
also be made out of wax. The 
miniature scene—it may be a group 


of golfers on the links, polo play- 
ers loafing near a stable, or a fam- 
ily group at Christmas time—is 
composed and lighted and then 
photographed. 

The Udall & Ballou plaques 
are also made of wax by an artist. 
He makes holes in the proper 
places or otherwise. makes it pos- 
sible to place on the figure the 
jewelry that is to be shown. It 
may be earrings, a necklace, a 
finger ring, a brooch or any other 
piece. With the real jewelry in 
place on the wax model the spot- 
lights and camera then do their 
work. After the photographs have 
been retouched the engraver is 
given special instructions to “watch 
reproduction of jewelry,” for it is 
the jewelry that is being adver- 
tised and not the wax figure. The 
engraver is able to make these 
pieces stand out more than they 
would ordinarily. 

An enormous amount of retouch- 








A Photographic Illustration as Used by the General Cigar 
Company in a Van Dyck Cigar Newspaper Advertisement 
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ing is usually necessary in 
work of this character. The 
lighting of the figures is apt 
to produce effects in the final 
print that it is impossible to 
detect when the pictures are 
taken. 

Wax is used instead of 
clay because it remains soft 
and thus permits the artist 
to make any changes in the 
figures that the advertiser or 
agency may wish to make 
after they are completed. 
One group, for example, 
was made that contained the 
figure of a seated woman 
whose dress, so the agency 
decided, was too short as 
judged by the current styles. 
It was an easy matter for 
the artist to take a little wax 
and lengthen the dress. On 
the other hand, because the 
wax does not harden it must 
be protected carefully from heat, 
which will melt it. The figures 


What Groucho Says 


Biddle Wears a Cow Pony Bridle 


IGHT hours with Biddle week 
before Christmas, getting him 
keyed up to re-start on advertising. 
Got him sold, then unsold again. 
Finally, “After Christmas,” sez he. 
Funny how people put off what 
they otta do till “after” some date 
that’s got nothing to do with it. 
“After election.” “After Lent.” 
Cow pony bridle. 

What do I mean by cow pony 
bridle? Why you know that when 
a cowboy trains a wild horse, he 
teaches him that when the reins go 
over his head and hang down, the 
fool horse is supposed to be 
hitched to the air and can’t move, 
and the crazy brute stays right 
there and doesn’t move. He's 
hitched to the universe and can’t 
move. Pull the reins back over 
his head and then he knows he’s 
unhitched and begins to paw 
chunks outa the sky. 

Biddle had the reins hanging 
down. He was hitched to the air 
till after Christmas. Asked him 
what Christmas had to do with it. 
He didn’t know. 
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An Illustration from a Udall & Ballou 
Advertisement 
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may be kept only a few months 
before they lose their shape. 


Christmas night I wired Biddle 


LEAVING TONIGHT MUST SEE 
YOU TOMORROW GROUCHO 


First thing I said when I got 
there was, “Christmas is over and 
the country looks wetter.” That 
lifted the reins back over Biddle’s 
head and he was unhitched. Did I 
get his space order? Betcha my 
life I did. Got his executive com- 
mittee’s O. K. same day and now 
Boss and Gent. Treas. want me to 
stick with the old firm a little 


longer. 
Did Biddle agree mildly and 
calmly? He did not! Soon as 


the reins were back on the saddle 
he reared up and pawed chunks 
outa the sky. “I know this is 
premature.” “Be ruined.” “Busi- 
ness is still very sick.” But he 
went somewhere. He signed up to 
be an advertiser again. He was in 
yesterday. Boss called him a man 
of courage in the vanguard of the 
new prosperity and he ate it. Why 
can’t I ever think to call somebody 











something like that? Groucno. 
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TRAFFIC 


Everyone knows that 34th Street and 
Fifth Avenue is a good shopping center. But no- 


in 


ronths body knows how good. Neither the Fifth Avenue, 
the 34th Street Association, nor the Police Depart- 
ment, has ever counted the people that jam these 
corners any day. And no prospective tenant seems 
to care. Profits and pedestrians are taken for 
aes granted. Local merchants are sold on the value of 
a traffic they can see but do not take the trouble 
io to measure. National advertisers should be as read- 
ver and ily sold on newspaper traffic that they can measure 
RS and do not have to see. 

Did I The New York Sunday American offers 
- a “traffic” of more than a MILLION FaMIies carry- 
d now ing purses that spend Two BILLIon DoLars a year. 
+ The buying of these Mmtion Famiies 

offers too profitable a volume to be omitted from 
y any advertising planned to do even a “high-spot” 
saddle job in America’s most responsive market. 

chunks 
Bus SUNDAY mA 
we | YORK AMERICAN 
was if yr. 

a man 
| of S a /nullion im Frllei Million Spender 
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Sales Managers to Get Yard- 
sticks for Measuring Markets 


Those who are responsible for build- 
ing sales in industrial markets should 
find, in 1931, great assistance if they 
bring to their aid the market facts made 
available by the Government census. In 
pointing out the value of this census to 
industry, George C. Smith, director of 
the Industrial Bureau of St. Louis, 
speaking before a meeting of the indus- 
trial advertisers’ group of the New York 
Advertising Club, described the census 
and its storehouse of facts as a thirty- 
million dollar research laboratory which 
makes its services available to business 
for the first time. 

It is now possible, he declared, to get 
reliable information from which any 
sales manager can appraise closely the 
consuming ability of any market for any 
product. Without this thirty-million dol- 
lar census such appraising, in his opin- 
ion, could be accomplished only with 
rubber yardsticks; estimates based on pet 
theories of market absorption measures. 
With the census completed and with the 
progressive reports of the census of 
distribution, Mr. Smith said, the modern 
1931 sales manager can study markets 
for his products, and plan his distribution 
facilities with more accuracy than ever 
before. 

If business is to get the most out of 
this new laboratory, it will need to 
change its viewpoints somewhat, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith. Potential markets and 
market centers will be statistically mea- 
sured for profit and not for volume of 
sales alone. Concentrated coverage where 
business is, and not wide thin coverage 
where business executives think it ought 
to be, will be the rule of many adver- 
tisers, it was stated. 

The group meeting of the industrial 
advertisers was under the chairmanship 
of Edwin C. Mayer, vice-president of 
The Rickard Company, Inc. 


Appoint Beckwith Special 
Agency 

The St. Thomas, Ont., Times Journal 
and the Stratford, Ont., Beacon-Herald 
have appointed The Beckwith Special 
Agency, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
New York, as their United States ad- 
vertising representative. This appoint- 
ment is effective February 1. 


Casco Glue to Newcomb 


gy Company 
York, manufacturer 
has appointed 


The Casein 
of America, New 
of Casco waterproof glue, 
James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Magazines 
and business papers will be used. 


Will Continue Lessing Agency 

Following the death of Paul B. Less- 
ing, president of the Lessing Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 
that agency will continue its business 
under the direction of Dean L. Dungan 
and R. J Flynn. There will be no 
change in the company name. 
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Agency Group Issues Second 
Qualitative Study on Magazines 


“Magazine Circulations - Qualitative 
Analysis by Incomes of Readers, ” is the 
title of a study which has been issued by 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, New York. This is the second 
qualitative study made by the associa- 
tion on circulations of general magazines, 
and brings up to date the information 
contained in the association’s first study 
issued in 1926. 

The new study, it is explained, was 
prepared by a method similar to the 
original study and, in the main, very 
closely corroborates the finding of the 
earlier study. The new study is based 
on subscriber lists furnished by sixty- 
four leading magazines for seventy-four 
cities and towns distributed throughout 
the United States. 

A study is now being made by the 
association of duplication in circulation 
of general magazines. It is expected that 
this report will be issued within the next 
few months. 


L. D. H. Weld Heads Market 
Research Council 


L. D. H. Weld, director of research 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been elected 
president of the Market Research Coun 
cil for 1931. A. M. Crossley, of Cross 


ley, Inc., Princeton, N. J., has been 
made secretary- -treasurer. : 
The executive committee consists of 


Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc.; William A. Ber- 
ridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and Daniel Starch, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


E. H. Weiss, Vice-President, 
Critchfield Agency 


Edward H. Weiss, former president 
of the Edward H. Weiss Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as vice-president. 
The Weiss Company has been dissolved 

A. S. Becker, of the Weiss agency, 
has also joined Critchfield. 


L. J. Hannah Joins 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


L. Jay Hannah, recently with the 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, .Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., at that city. 
He had previously been president of 
The Price-Hannah Company, Chicago, 
now John F. Price & Company. 


Joseph Ewing with Hearn 


Agency 
Joseph Ewing, formerly president of 
Ewing, Jones Higgins, Inc., New 


York advertising agency, has joined The 
Alfred S. Hearn Company, Inc., advet 
tising agency, also of that city, as < 
president. 3 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


FIRST IN LOCAL 
GRAVURE ADVERTISING 


For the first eleven months of 
1930, the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
published 11,729 lines more of local 
gravure advertising than its only 
Sunday competitor. For the Sun- 
Telegraph, this linage represents 
a gain of 16,770 lines over the 
corresponding period of 1929; for 
the other Pittsburgh Sunday paper, 
a loss of 27,934 lines. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED IN PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 
SUN - TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY 


PAUL BLOCK 
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HE HISTORY 
LOBE 


ll H a Boston Department Stores 


with six daily papers and four 
Sunday papers to choose 
from, placed 37% of their en- 
tire Boston newspaper adver- 
tising appropriation in the 
Daily & Sunday Globe ALONE. 





@ These great stores, twelve in 
number, placed 5,104,000 
lines in the Globe in 1930, 
an increase of 214,000 over 

1929. 
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WHEN 
A Million and A Half 
Farm Folks Go Shopping 


a 
— Se, 
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Faribault, Minnesota 
County Seat of Rice County 


—TOWNS LIKE FARIBAULT 
DOUBLE IN SIZE 


ARIBAULT is credited with a little less than 13,000 inhabit- 
ants. But Faribault’s merchants do a volume of business 
that would indicate a city of at least twice that size. The 

explanation is easy. In the Northwest (Minnesota and the 
Dakotas) there are more homes along country highways than 
in all cities and towns combined—343,738 farm homes—1,610,000 
farm people. The bigger half of the Northwest market is adver- 
tisingly accessible through the weekly home newspaper of the 
farm—THE FARMER. Its circulation (now 279,000) is larger 
than that of any other publication of any kind in the territory. 













Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 
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Death of Guy C. Brown 


He Was an Outstanding Automobile Advertising Authority 


O* January 6, Guy C. Brown, 
vice-president and secretary of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, said 
good-night to his wife and chil- 
dren and went into the library of 
his Detroit home to pass an hour 
with one of his favorite authors. 
A few minutes later the book 





Guy C. Brown 


dropped from his hand; he 
dead of heart disease. 

_ “In this beautiful way,” Henry 
rT. Ewald, president of the com- 
pany, relates to Printers’ INK, 
“passed one of the most thorough 
gentlemen I have ever known. We 
in this agency shall miss him sadly. 
In addition to being a creative 
force he was our Colonel House; 
whenever or wherever misunder- 
standings arose he was sent out to 
rectify them. And so plainly ap- 
parent was his sterling honesty, so 
sturdy his character, that he never 


was 


failed. Guy Brown could not tell 
a lie if he wanted to; everybody 
instinctively trusted him to the 


limit, without having to be told 
that he would be square, fair and 
decent.” 

Mr. Brown had been associated 
with Henry Ewald for more than 
fifteen years. After doing gradu- 
ate work in journalism at Harvard 
he entered the newspaper business 
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and was with the Pontiac Press- 
Gazette when the agency hired 
him to do general copy work. He 
soon acquired a stock ownership 
in the company and became vice- 
president and secretary. 

One of the first accounts on 
which he worked was that of the 
Buick Motor Company. In addi- 
tion to his general executive duties 
he was the agency’s major contact 
man on this account dating almost 
from the time when Buick began 
advertising in a big way. As such 
he became one of the outstanding 
automobile advertising authorities 
of the country; he conceived and 
executed many bold and _ icono- 
clastic merchandising plans that 
affected the entire automobile field. 
Characteristically, however, he 
never tried to assume any personal 
credit; he was an organization 
man, doing everything as a cog 
in the agency machine, not worry- 
ing about who got the glory just 
so long as the work was done and 
done right. 

“Advertising has lost one of its 
great men,” says John Benson, 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
“at a time when the services of 
such men are most needed. Guy 
Brown was so modest, so quietly 
self-effacing, that some of us per- 
haps did not realize his really pow- 
erful influence toward the better- 
ment of merchandising.” 

Hundreds of similar expressions 
were telegraphed to the Campbell- 
Ewald offices in Detroit by pub- 
lishers, advertisers and agents. 


Holeproof Hosiery Not to Let 
Up on Advertising 

The Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
New York, plans as extensive an adver- 
tising campaign in 1931 as it carried 
through in 1930, according to William 
W. Freschl, president, who visited the 
mills at Milwaukee for the company’s 
annual sales conference. Operations are 
being carried on in all plants of the 
concern, he said, to meet current de- 
mands but to avoid any production which 
will force the firm to stock merchandise. 
Mr. Freschl left Milwaukee for Cali 
fornia for a conference of the Western 
sales district. 








Salesmanship and Sportsmanship 


The Prince of Wales Offers a 


just at the time of the year 
when sales managers have to 
make speeches to their men, no less 


a personage than the Prince of 
Wales comes across with a sug- 


gestion. 
The genial and able heir to the 
British throne has often been 


called a salesman. He proved that 
the people who had dubbed him 
“salesman” were not speaking en- 
tirely in a diplomatic sense when 
he made his speech to the British 
Sales Managers’ Association. His 
talk, in part, as reported in Ad- 
vertisers Weekly, of London, fol- 
lows: 

“When my brother, the Duke of 
York, was your guest,” he re- 
minded the assembled sales man- 
agers, “he drew a parallel between 
salesmanship and statesmanship. I 
should like to draw one between 
salesmanship and _ sportsmanship, 
for when you come to think of it, 
the parallel is quite instructive. 

“The sportsman needs love of 
adventure; he needs courage to 
undertake it and to face risks. 
He wants endurance to see the 
thing through, with philosophy to 
take every toss and to meet all 
setbacks without getting rattled 
or downhearted. 

“He requires energy and initia- 
tive; quickness of judgment and 
action, however sudden and star- 
tling the emergency; good temper, 
patience and perseverance—all these 
manly qualifications he needs; and, 
above all, the spirit of the game 
that makes him always play it ‘on 
the square’ and unselfishly, for the 
side and not for self. 

“And if he is riding across coun- 
try, won't he be the better for 
close knowledge of it? And if he 
is fishing a stream, won't he bring 
more fish to grass if he knows the 
pools than if he be strange to the 
water ? 

“Well, what single quality have 
I put into- that catalog that isn’t 
essential to the salesman? Surely 
none. And are there not lessons 
from the parallel that leap to the 
mind? 
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Suggestion to Sales Managers 


“There is one at any rate that 
was especially emphasized by the 
interim report of the Committee on 
Education for Salesmanship—the 
value of knowledge of the coun- 
try you are riding over. 

“My final point of parallel be 
tween sport and the great game of 
commerce is the need for careful 
preparation and training; the need 
for education by the expert. 

“Our troubles, no doubt, are in 
part due to world economic and 
political conditions over which we 
have little control. Granted that 
they are, is that any reason for 
neglecting other causes which we 
can directly control or remove? 

“The question we need to con 
cern ourselves with is: Can we, 
by our own efforts, improve our 
chances of securing customers for 
our goods overseas? Can we im- 
prove our method of marketing? 

“Until we can answer all those 
questions with a well-founded ‘No, 
let us think less of what some- 
body else, of what the State, or 
any organization can do for us, 
and think more of what we can 
and ought to do for ourselves. 


Marketing Needs Brains 


“What we need is to realize that 
our best men must not be con- 
cerned only or even mainly with 
production. Modern methods of 
production—modern conditions of 
competition — inevitably | demand 
modern methods of marketing. A 
goodly share of the best available 
brains must be concentrated on the 
difficult, complex, but most inter- 
esting job of fighting competition 
in the world’s market.” 

Thus the Prince of Wales has 
not only proved that he knows 
what selling is all about, but that 
he has-a message for American 
business men as well as for his 
British fellow citizens. Trade de- 
pression has been an alibi for one 
type of business man. Thinking 
of what somebody else or the State 
can do has been another false and 
misleading process for many of 
our fellow citizens. 


Jan 
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FIRST- 
or 23 years 


THE TIMES 


“STAR 


again dominates, maintains its consistent leader- 


ship and in 1930 published 12,075,983 lines of 


display advertising; leading the morning paper 


by 2,518,547 lines and the other evening paper 


by 4,935,591 lines. Only maximum results to 


advertisers could build such linage leadership. 


Total Times-Star Lead over Daily Lead over 
Display and Sunday Cincinnati 

Advertising Enquirer Post 
1910 3,692,739 385,700 847,539 
1920 9,651,817 1,073,233 1,713,761 
1930 12,075,983 2,518,547 4,935,591 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY (FO™ THE 


Zastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
6 E. 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 





CITy * 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Interstate Advertising Man- 
agers Re-elect David Knipe 


David Knipe, of the Lansdale, Pa., 
North Penn Keporter, was re-elected 
president of the Interstate Advertising 
Managers Association at its annual con- 
vention held on January 10 at the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Other officers re-elected are: C. E. 
Stoneback, West Chester, Pa., Daily 
News, vice-president; John T. Wagner, 
Pottsdown, Pa., Morning News, secre- 
tary; and Arthur J. Scholz, Vineland, 
N. J., Evening Journal, director. C. 
Wesley Stone, Bridgeton, N. J., Eve- 
ning News, was elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed L. A. Mclivaine, of the same paper. 

Maxwell J. Gordon, Bristol, Pa., 
Courier, and Theodore J. Frietse, Doyles- 
town, Pa., Intelligencer, succeeded Gor- 
don J. Kite, Norristown, Pa., Times- 
Herald and R. S. Nightingale, Clearfield, 
Pa., Progress, as directors. 

The next meeting of the Association, 
which covers the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
will be held at Vineland, N. J., on 
April 11. 


Death of Norman B. Black 


B. Black, publisher of the 
Fargo, N. Dak., Forum, died last week 
at that city. He was sixty-five years 
old. In 1885, together with a brother, 
Mr. Black leased the Merrill, Wis., 
Advocate, later going to Marinette, Wis., 
to become vice-president of the Eagle 
Printing Company. In 1903 he went 
with the Minneapolis .Paper Company 
and in 1906 took over the management 
of the Grand Forks, N. Dak., Evening 
Times. He was instrumental in the 
consolidation of the Times with the 
Herald there in 1911. 

Mr. Black became publisher of the 
Forum in 1917. In 1920 he bought the 
Minot Daily News and organized it into 
a company of which he was president. 

Besides his newspaper activities, Mr. 
Black was very active in Rotary work, 
having been a past director of Rotary 
International and having held many 
positions in local and national Rotary 
activities. 


L. T. and L. Assign 
E. E. Bullis to New Duties 


Elmer E. Bullis, who has been a space 
buying executive with Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., at Chicago, has been 
appointed a contact executive. With this 
change, all space buying will be under 
the direction of P. V. Troup, who, with 
Mr. Bullis, has been handling these 
activities for the Chicago office. 


Buys “Autobody 

George Houston, president of the 
Spokesman Publishing Company, Cincin 
nati, publisher of the Automobile Trim- 
mer and Painter, has purchased Auto- 
body, New York. The two publications 
will be merged under the name of the 
Automobile Trimmer and Painter and 
Autobody, which will be published at 
Cincinnati. 


Norman 
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Postage Meter Company Plans 
Sales Expansion 
Following the adoption of a divisional 
plan of supervision, placing a company 
sales executive at the head of each divi- 
sion, the Postage Meter Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., distributor of the Pitney- 


Bowles mailing equipment, has ap 
pointed the following divisional sales 
managers: 


F. A. Nuttall, who will be in charge 
of the Central West Division, with 
headquarters at Chicago; Robert W 
Reich, who will be in charge of the 
Southern Division, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., and E. V. Lawrence, 
who will be in charge of the Pacific 
Coast Division, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 

The Postage Meter Company is also 
adopting new sales promotion plans for 
1931. Two hundred and fifty salesmen, 
it reports, will be added to the present 
sales organization under this new plan. 
The company is also planning to add 
twelve branch sales and service offices 
to the twenty-four branches now operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada. 


Paul Roman Resumes Own 
Business 

Paul Roman, who has been with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., at New 
York as an art director, has resumed 
his own advertising art business at that 
city under the name of the Roman 
Studios. His offices are at 220 East 
42nd Street. 


J. M. McDonald Leaves 
Montgomery Ward 


J. M. McDonald, vice-president and 
general merchandise manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, and 
previously in a similar position with 
the J. C. Penney Company, New York, 
has resigned. 


Appoints Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert 


The Grand Rapids Store Equipment 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich., de- 
signer and manufacturer of store equip 
ment, has appointed Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago, as advertising 
counsel. 


Coal Burner Account to Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker 
Combustioneer, Inc., Goshen, Ind. 
manufacturer of automatic coal burners, 
has placed its advertising account with 

Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc. 


E. C. Lyndon Again with 

James A. Greene Agency 

Elias C. Lyndon, formerly with James 
A. Greene & Company, Atlanta — 


tising agency, has returned to that 
agency as an account executive 
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Tampa... 1930-31 


Three years ago . .. following the collapse of Flori- 
da's reat estate boom, Tampa went back to work. 


In 1930, half the nation’s supply of winter straw- 
berries were shipped from the Tampa Retail Trade 
Area. Seventy-five per cent of the entire citrus crop, 
estimated at $60,000,000 was grown in this section. 
Eighty per cent of all phosphate mined inthe United 
States was shipped from Tampa, totaling 1,841,400 
tons, a new all-time record. 453,226,471 Tampa- 
made cigars were shipped to smokers of the world. 


1930 proved a substantial year in Tampa. It be- 
queaths its momentum to 1931, along with the usual 
impetus given to business enhanced by half a million - 
winter vacationists in Florida's Productive Area. 
siimeniiiade 
1930 Federal Census 
Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area. . . . 750,000* 


*More Than Half the Population of Florida 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA 











The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 
tives: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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mnuFaCIhon HOUSEKEEPING gives 


need manufacturer an im- 


it WOMinse national audience of 
inthe Pie.informed women who 
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to bebia| careers require the 
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OMEN HAVE 


Odousekeeping 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Such women rely on GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING as an inter- 
preter of style trends. It is 
their mentor in the purchase 
of quality merchandise. It 
will give profitable results 
to manufacturers who want 
a concentrated market for 


the new car output of 1931. 
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aA. of all Display Advertisers in the 
Portland Market in 1930 used 


The Oregonian 


563 Used It Exclusively 


During 1930 a total of 2,189 display advertisers used space in Portland 
newspapers. 

Of this group, 1,666—76.1% of the total—used The Oregonian. 

Only 1,336—61% of the total—used the second paper. The third and 
fourth papers each had less than 40% of the total. 

The Oregonian carried more than twice as many exclusive accounts as 
the second paper carried and more exclusive accounts than all the other 


Portland papers combined. 
Here is the detailed showing: Local National Total 
Display Display Display 
Advertisers Advertisers Advertisers 
Comparative Number of Display Advertisers 
Using Portland Newspapers During 1930.. 1296 893 2189 
Advertisers Using Oregonian............... 1019 647 1666 
Advertisers Using Journal ...............-- 848 488 1336 
Advertisers Using Telegram...............- 537 206 743 
Advertisers Using News............+-.++++: 457 239 6% 
Advertisers Using Oregonian Only......... 280 283 563 
Advertisers Using Journal Only............ 138 139 277 
Advertisers Using Telegram Only.......... 45 28 73 
Advertisers Using News Only.............- 7 24 51 
Advertisers Using Largest Space in Oregonian. 658 475 1333 
Advertisers Using Largest Space in Journal .. 345 611 
Advertisers Using Largest Space in Telegram. 126 187 


Advertisers Using Largest Space in News. .... 7 55 152 


1930 was a year of largely reduced advertising appropriations when 
every advertiser felt that he must get best possible value for each dollar 


spent, 
That 76% of them used The Oregonian and 25% of them used it e 


clusively shows that these advertisers know that they get best value in 


The Oregonian. 
1931 advertising dollars will do their best job in The Oregonian. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwes! 
Represented Nationally by 


Lowe! 
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Lower Cost, 


N' )T only did business men re- 
4‘ ceive with interest and joy 
the announcement that Eastern 
trunk lines had agreed on a four- 
party rail merger plan, but the news 
coincided with other constructive 
business stories. From almost all of 
the principal industrial centers of the 
nation came news that thousands 
of men were returning to their 
old jobs. Railroads, steel mills, 
coal mines, manufacturing plants 
in all parts of the country were re- 
ported as hiring men in anticipa- 
tion of a seasonal upturn in busi- 


ness. 
W. G. Stuber, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, indi- 


cated again that stabilization is one 
of the big aims of business for 
this year by telling how carefully 
wranged production schedules are 
being tied up closely with sales. 
‘We have continued our advertis- 
ing at the normal rate,” said Mr. 
Stuber, “and have also used spe- 
cal efforts to stimulate sales.” 
Lower cost of distribution, sta- 
bilized employment and increased 
dealer profits were the announced 
bjects of the sales alliance re- 
ently formed by the Frigidaire 
Corporation and the General Mo- 
tors Radio Corporation. R. 
Emmert, president of the General 
Motors Radio Corporation, and 
E.G. Biechler, president of Frigi- 
hire, in a joint statement pointed 
wt that in many instances it will 
ww be possible for radios and elec- 
tic refrigerators to be sold by 
the same General Motors dealer. 
‘We are confident,” said the state- 
nent, “that this arrangement will 
of tremendous value to both 
taler organizations, out of which 
will come in the future a much 
wtonger merchandising organiza- 
ton, which will insure increased 
daler profits, more stabilized em- 
toyment for factory employees 
ami salesmen and improved cus- 
mer service.” 

Soon after this announcement 
General Motors stated that it had 





wuchased the capital stock of the 


Stabilized Employment, 
and Different Copy Are Marks of the Recent Past 
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Business Gets Under Way 


New Products, More Advertising 


Rickard Engineering Corporation, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Rickard oil burners. New sizes 
and types of burners are to be 


added and sold under the name of 
Delco Heat. The present outlets, 
it is said, will be used to obtain 
retail distribution. 

The General Electric Company 
announced that it had entered the 
washing machine and _ electric 
ironer fields. The new washing 
machine has a device known as an 
Activator, especially designed by 
General Electric engineers for 
these machines. 

The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Company, after many years 
of testing and laboratory work, is 


entering the electric refrigerator 
field. 
In many other big companies 


plans are under way and are soon 
to be announced where peak sales 
in various lines will be ironed out 
by the combination or taking over 
of new off-season products. 


Larger Campaign for American 
Tobacco 


George Washington Hill, presi 
dent of the American Tobacco 
Company, in a telegram to news- 
papers announced an even larger 
advertising campaign for 1931 
than in any other year in the his- 
tury of the company. And brok- 
ers’ letters give news of increased 
advertising for the first quarter of 
1931 as a bullish argument. One 
such letter says: “We understand 
that some very large releases have 
been authorized during the last ten 
days. 

This does not refer to auto- 
mobile advertising which always 
gains in connection with the na- 
tional automobile show. It refers 
particularly to food products and 
manufactured products having di- 
rect consumer demand. This in- 
crease in advertising presages im- 
provement in business in the not 
distant future.” 

In all the cases mentioned where 
new products, are being used to 
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iron out production peaks, adver- 
tising is a definite part of the 
picture. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
presented its new crib blankets, 
designed by Tony Sarg especially 
to appeal to tiny users. 

In one large company in the 
household appliance field which has 
used advertising to help stabilize 
production, one single merchandis- 
ing idea started some six months 
ago, backed by a special advertis- 
ing appropriation, produced results 
sufficient to offset a decline of 25 
per cent in the sale of four other 
products. 

The new advertising which is 
helping to keep production sched- 
ules constant seems to be of a new 
kind. It doesn’t seem to be based 
so much on the appeal of clever- 
ness, smartness or atmosphere as 
was the copy of a year ago. 

Reason why, economy, value and 
the more substantial themes are in 
the saddle. There is an indica- 
tion of a return to first principles. 
A good example of this 1931 copy 
angle is the recent page copy of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company. 
It tells a big story in “how-to” 
fashion. Instead of surrounding 
the copy with atmosphere, or pic- 
turing a greyhound on a leash, or 
the chic tropical costume of the 
Countess Zabaglione, the advertise- 
ment tells at a glance how much 
more value the prospect gets now 
than in 1921, 

The copy gives ten reasons why 
the product is better. These rea- 
sons cover subjects so wide in 
appeal as centralized control in man- 
ufacturing, plant efficiency, con- 
trolled production, inventory policy, 
financial set-up and the meaning to 
the buyer of owner-management. 

Bond prices move up. Wheat, 
corn and cotton edge a little higher. 
Management is starting things 
which in the past have helped bring 
business back on its feet. 

Predictions flopped as badly as 
stocks in 1930. No one is trying 
to peer too far ahead in 1931. 
There is more of a tendency for 
business executives to look within 
their own four walls for the re- 
turn of their own business health. 
It is a healthy, hopeful sign. 
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To Represent Case-Shepperd- 
Mann 


The Case-Shepperd-Mann group of 
business publications, which include 
Water Works Engineering, Fire Engt 
neering, Municipal Sanitation and Elee 
tricity on the Farm, has appointed the 
Business Publications Bureau, of Sat 
Francisco and Los Angeles, as its Pacifie 
Coast representative. 

Business Publications Bureau has just 
been organized by Charles H. Woolley, 
former president and publisher of Sun- 
set Magazine, and Walter V. Woehlke. 
formerly managing editor of that pub- 


lication. Offices have been opened at 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
and 631 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 


The Bureau will handle editorial and 
circulation matters for Case-Shepperd- 
Mann, as well as advertising. 


Who Recognizes This Slogan? 


Tue Curtis Pustisuinc Company 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If we may trouble you so soon again 
for information, we should like to ask 
what firm has as its slogan “Exclusive 
Things for Exclusive People.” We have 
been trying to trace this, and believed 
you might be able to help us locate the 
company or store having the slogan. 

CuHaries Cooirpce Par.in, 

Division of Commercial Research 

Advertising Department. 


“Nation’s Business” Appoints 
Ed Hughes 


Ed Hughes, for several years with 
the Curtis Publications, has been ap 
pointed New York State advertisi 
manager of WNation’s Business, wit 
headquarters at Buffalo. Under a new 
territorial arrangement, Mr. Hughes’ ter- 
ritory will include New York State and 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


“Life” Advances J. A. 
McDonough 


Joseph A. McDonough, for the last 
five years a member of the advertising 
staff of Life, New York, and, befor 
that, with the Condé Nast Publications, 
has been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of Life. 


I. L. Gartland to Manage 


Northwest Paper Sales 
I. L. Gartland has been appointed 
sales manager of The Northwest Pape 
Company, Cloquet, Minn. He formerly 
was with the Port Huron Sulphite & 
Paper Company and the Groveton Pa 
per Company. 


To Represent Little Falls, 


N. Y., “Times” 
The Little Falls, N. Y., Times ta 
appointed the George B. David Com 
pany, publishers’ representative of New 
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L. B. Hawes Starts Own 
Business at Boston 


L. B. Hawes, for several years with 
the Goulston Company, Inc., Boston ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president and 
production manager, has started his own 
advertising business at that city with 
offtes at 37 Temple Place. The new 
firm will be known as awes, 
General Advertising. Assisting Mr. 
Hawes in the new business will be 
Robert P. Goodale, supervisor of sales, 
Charles Connor, art director; Miss Rea 
Esner, fashion expert; and C. Russell 
Moore, manager of radio broadcasting. 

The following firms, all of Boston, 
have appointed L. B. Hawes, Generai 


Advertising, to direct their advertisin 
accounts: Alles & Fisher, makers o 
J.A. and 63” cigars; Berwick Cake 
Company, Ne-No Frocks, Inc., Air-Seal 
Radiator Furniture (New England 
only), T. D. Whitney Company and 

Inc., furs. 


Edward F. Kakas & Sons, 


Paint Group Appoints Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Allied Quality Paint Group has 
appointed Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
nc., Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising and merchandising 
for nation-wide promotion of the paint 
products manufactured and sold by this 
group of manufacturers. Members of 
the group are: Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit; Lowe Brothers 
Company, Dayton; John Lucas & Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia; Martin-Senour 
Company, Chicago; Rogers Company, 
Detroit; and Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Immediate plans call for a weekly 
radio program over a coast-to-coast net- 
work, covering forty-three stations. 


The 





Appoints Littlehale-Burnham- 


Rossiter 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, Garwood, N. J., metal specialties, 
has appointed Littlehale-Burnham-Ros- 
siter, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Financial Advertisers Appoint 
C. A. Morris 


Cedric A. Morris, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Union-Guardian 
Trust Company, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the exhibit commit- 
tee of the convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, to be held at 
Boston next fall. 


G. M. Kohn, Jr., Junior Mem- 
ber, Frost, Landis & Kohn 


George M. Kohn, Jr., after working 
on a number of publications, has re- 
turned to his home in.Atlanta, where he 
becomes junior member of the firm of 
George M. Kohn, Inc. and Frost, Landis 
& Kohn, publishers’ representatives. 
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Agricultural Publishers Elect 
W. C. Allen 


W. C. Allen, publisher of the Dakota 
Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., was elected 
president of the 
Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association 
at the annua! 
meeting of the 
board of directors 
held at Chicago 
last week. He suc- 
ceeds Fred Bohen, 

resident of the 

Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des 
Moines. 

H. C. McKelvie, 
business manager 
of the Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr., was named 
vice-president, 
W. G. Campbell, 
of the Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide, 
Huntington, Ind., 
was re-elected secretary. B. Morgan 
Shepherd, of the Southern Planter, Rich- 
mond, Va., was elected to another term 
as treasurer. Victor F. Hayden continues 
as executive secretary. 





W. C. Allen 


P. J. Cosgrave, Advertising 
Manager, “Hardware Age” 


P. J. Cosgrave has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Hardware Age, 
New York. He has been with Hardware 
Age over twenty years, most of that 
time as representative in the New York 
territory. 

Coincident with this change, H. G 
Blodgett, formerly Philadelphia manager, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office. L. V. Rowlands, formerly with 
Electrical Merchandising, has also been 
added to the Hardware Age staff and 
will cover New York State, with head 
quarters at New York. 


Pennsylvania Publishers Elect 


Ernest G. Smith, publisher of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association at its annual con 
vention held at Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
D. N. Slep, of the Altoona Mirror. 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger, of the Nor- 
ristown Times-Herald; L. E. Johnson, ot 
the Royersford Advertiser; W. R. Lynett, 
of the Scranton Times, and Braton R 
Gardner, of the Montrose Jndependent 
were elected members of the district com 
mittees. 


F. L. McCabe with Evans- 
Winter-Hebb 


McCabe has joined Evans 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, direct adver 
tising. He was formerly an account 
executive with the United States Adver 
*tising Corporation, Toledo, and has 
been with The Literary Digest. 


Frank L. 
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This message — addressed to the business men 
who will underwrite 1931 advertising—appears 


in the current issue of The Business Week. 


YOU WERE INVITED-—- 
BY DESIGN 


PERHAPS YOU'VE never thought of it . . . 
but, running your business and publishing 
our weekly magazine have many points of 
similarity. For instance: 


WHETHER YOU sell gilt-edge securities or 
toy balloons, you select a market which defi- 
nitely fits your product or service. And... 
that’s just what we have to do in picking 
subscribers to The Business Week. 


YOUR DEMAND is for business news— 
gathered, interpreted and passed along while 
it is still news. The market is limited to you 
and your fellow leaders of business—the 
men who have simply got to know. 


LIMITED? Certainly! The extent of our 
readership is tightly restricted by the re- 
quirements peculiar to you who occupy high 
positions. We could not look for a million 
readers where only a small fraction of that 
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number exist. We had made something 
exclusive; for an exclusive clientele. 


"THEREFORE, The Business Week had to dis- 
card the usual methods of circulation devel- 
opment. Here could be no widespread ring- 
ing of door bells; no high-pressure methods; 
none of the time-honored devices that result 
in mass circulation. Your invitation to sub- 
scribe was a clean-cut presentation of The 
Business Week’s usefulness to you. You were 
not invited by accident or chance; but by 
design. You were hand-picked, because of 
your importance in an important business. 


YOU AND OUR other 74,999 subscribers, 
make a body of men unequaled in business 
power—a group that cannot be reached 
through any other single medium—a group 
here assembled 52 times a year, in business- 
like mood, ready to talk business. 


DOESN'T THAT suggest opportunity to 
you .. . opportunity to talk effectively to 
your colleagues; to tell them your own busi- 
ness story? There is no more logical medium 
in the country, for carrying your messages 
to business and business leaders than the 
advertising pages of The Business Week. 
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HOW WOULD 
YOU DOIT? 


Ir you were doing it... how would you get the top 
strata of American business leaders to subscribe to a 
business publication? Can you conceive of premiums, 
door-bell ringing or boy canvassers doing the job? All 
the time-honored, threadbare methods of circulation 
building wouldn’teven reach this group...much less get 


their paid-subscriptions with personal cuecksattached. 


Ir you were doing it . . . you'd probably do exactly 
as The Business Week has done. You'd catalog the 
leaders of American business and go after them with 
the highest type of mail and personal salesmanship. 
You would confine your effort to men of full stature 
in the business world. You would present the useful- 
ness of The Business Week absolutely on its merits as 
a business tool; as a practical aid to their money- 


making capacity. 


Tuisis the simple, though exacting and costly formula 
followed by The Business Week. It has brought about 


the highest type of circulation possible to achieve. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 
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OREGON RESIDENTS 


WEALTHIEST ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 





* Portland 


[@) °@ 38 C2 O}, | 


A\ccorpinG to latest avail- 
able United States census figures 
residents of Oregon with their 
average wealth of $4,244, are richer 
than those of Washington state by 
$650—wealthier than Californians by $519. 


The greatest concentrated market of this wealthy population 
is Portland, city of 301,000. Ready to help manufacturers 
tap this rich field is The Journal. The fact that for the 
last nine consecutive years, it has carried more local display 
than any other Portland newspaper proves its success as an 
advertising medium. A success built on an aggressive 
editorial policy, world-wide news reporting the day it 
happens, and complete coverage of the Portland market. 


The JOURNAL 


AFTERNOON 


SUNDAY PORTLAND-OREGON 


READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 


—Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc— 
2 West 45th St., New York; 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 58 Sutter St., San 
Francisco; 117 West N’nth St., Los Angeles; 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
306 Journal Building, Portland; H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Building, Seattle. 
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Mergers Bring Added Costs as 
Well as Economies 


Concentration of Industry, Stimulated by Desire for Market Control, Is 
Expected to Increase Rather Than Reduce Fluctuations 
in Employment 


By Willard L. Thorp 


Professor of Economics, Amherst College 


HERE is no indication that the 

merger movement is dying out. 
In 1929, 1,300 concerns were swal- 
lowed up through mergers or ac- 
quisitions. The number of con- 
cerns involved in mergers in the 
depression of 1930 was nearly three 
times the number in the depression 


of 1922. 
The classic explanation for 
mergers has always been “the 


economies of large scale produc- 
tion.” There can be no question 
but that in many cases this is the 
basis for mergers. In many in- 
stances concerns are operated on 
an extremely small scale far below 
the normal in their industries and 
through merger with another com- 
pany can accomplish much in the 
way of reduced costs. In many in- 
stances the business man finds that 
he can accomplish savings by a 
process of vertical integration in 
which he no longer has to go into 
the market to buy his raw mate- 
rials or to compete for outlets. 
There are many instances of this 
sort of technical gain and I should 
be the last to decry them. 

But it is important to remember 
that there are costs which accrue 
to size as well as economies. The 
statistical evidence which we have 
at hand indicates that the cost ad- 
vantages do not always rest with 
the largest concern. In fact the 
majority of the studies which I 
have seen show that in most indus- 
tries the largest concerns are not 
the companies which are operating 
at the lowest cost of production. 

The explanation of the rising 
secular trend is not to be found so 
much in the facts of production as 
in the field of marketing. The 
problem of the present-day busi- 


From a talk before a recent _meeting 
tt Cleveland of the American Economic 
Association. 


Gs 


ness man is much less to produce 
his products than to sell them. In 
many cases it seems to be true that 
the large concern is more effective 
in its marketing. It is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate that it is more 
economical. The point rather is 
that it seems to be better able to 
win and hold the public than its 
somewhat smaller competitors. It 
can use national advertising. It 
can deal with larger merchandising 
units. And it can offer a variety 
of products each of which may 
support the others. In many lines, 
marketing effectiveness appears to 
call for large size even more than 
productive economy. One need 
only to survey the character of re- 
cent mergers to note many in- 
stances of the recognition of the 
market as the center of a con- 
solidation. The grouping of con- 
cerns providing quite dissimilar ar- 
ticles to the grocery trade is a 
familiar illustration. Similar com- 
binations are organized to supply 
building materials, drug store sup- 
plies, farmers’ equipment, and the 
like. 

Under the head of the increased 
importance of marketing as a 
cause of mergers, one must also 
note those cases where the pur- 
pose is to change the character of 
the market. There are, of course, 
the out-and-out attempts to elimi- 
nate competition and establish some 
degree of price control, at least 
within restricted areas. There is 
also increasing recognition of the 
fact that competition within an in- 
dustry is merely an attempt to re- 
distribute sales, and that if one 
concern gains, another is bound to 
lose. As a result, inter-industry 
competition is becoming more and 
more explicit. This brings the 
various members of an industry to- 
gether in a common cause. It is 
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doubtless a force working toward 
consolidation. 

It is not my intention to discuss 
at length the marketing aspects of 
the merger movement. In fact, it 
is introduced solely as a reason for 
believing that the merger move- 
ment, other things being equal, will 
continue on its rising trend. There 
is nothing in the immediate offing 
to indicate that the problem of 
marketing is not going to become 
increasingly difficult. Certainly, a 
period of falling prices will make 
the struggle for the consumer’s 
dollar more and more severe and 
cut-throat competition has always 
led to combination. 

There has been an amazing shift 
in public attitude toward the con- 
centration of economic activity 
since the years before the war. 
Certainly, from 1890 to 1914 it was 
the prevailing opinion that any 
such trend as that outlined above 
was contrary to the interests of the 
public. Today the only persons 
who appear to be disturbed by the 
announcement of the merger are 
those directly involved whose jobs 
or income may be threatened. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
economists have shared in this 
conversion or not. Our _ teach- 
ing and writing in the field are 
still so obsessed with the scandals 
of the nineteenth century and the 
finer points of the position taken 
by each supreme court justice in 
the various cases that we have said 
little about the significance of the 
present merger movement. 

The present movement raises 
certain new problems. For ex- 
ample, business men are asking for 
relief from the anti-trust laws that 
they may stabilize their industries. 
In general, by this they mean 
stabilize prices. And by this they 
mean eliminate downward price 
movements. Professor Berglund 
has suggested that in the iron and 
steel industry the relative stabiliza- 
tion of price in recent years has re- 
sulted in wider fluctuations in pro- 
duction. May we, therefore, draw 
the conclusion that concentration 
of industry will amplify rather 
than reduce cyclical fluctuations, 
will increase rather than reduce 
cyclical unemployment? Such eco- 
nomic and social implications of 
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the modern merger movement are 
extremely important, for there is 
every reason to expect the merger 
movement to go on in increasing 
proportions in the future. 


Pabst Reports Increased Sales 
for 1930 


The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of Pabst-ett and other 
cheese products, reports a total output 
of all cheese products for 1930 at about 
26 per cent above that of 1929. The 
increase on one of its popular brands 
was exactly 50 per cent, according to 
Fred Pabst, Sr., president. 

The corporation, it is reported, has 
completed an agreement with the Gen- 
eral Foods Company whereby the latter 
will increase the number of points at 
which it will distribute Pabst cheese 
products, giving a more extensive cover- 
age where badilincters distributing facili- 
ties were not in effect but not disturbing 
markets covered by independent jobbers, 


FE. I. Wade Advanced by 
Sherman Stores 


Edward I. Wade, formerly advertising 
manager of the Sherman Stores, Ine., 
Cleveland, operating a chain of clothing 
stores throughout the Middle West, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager. Before joining the Sherman com- 
pany he was associated at Chicago with 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., and the 
Kling-Gibson Company. 


~~ ~ - 

Swift & Company Elects 

Louis F. Swift, president of Swift & 
Company, Chicago packers, since 1903, 
has become chairman of the beard of 
directors. Gustavus F. Swift, who 
been a vice-president, is the new presi- 
dent. 

Edward F. Swift and Charles H. 
Swift, who have been vice-presidents, 
have been elected vice-chairmen of the 
board. G. J. Stewart was elected a 
vice-president. 


Becomes Frank Effinger 
Company 
The Frank Effinger Company, Mil 


waukee, has been incorporated to engage 
in general advertising and merchandis- 
ing. Frank G. Effinger is president; 
Theodore B. Hoffman, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Frances Mueller, ‘secre 
tary. The new company succeeds Frank 
Effinger, Inc. 


Death of P. F. Mueller 
Paul Ferdinand Mueller, editor 
publisher of the Chicago Abendpost and 
Sonntagpost, German language newer 
papers, died at that city last week. He 
had been with the Abendpost since 18%, 
becoming its publisher in 1914. He was 
seventy-three years old at the time of 

his death 
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The Effect of Chain-Store Growth 
on Salesmen’s Territories 


and Compensation 


Most Manufacturers Report That Their General Plan of Selling Has 
Remained Unchanged—Fifteenth Instalment of the 
Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


HAIN-STORE growth and 

expansion do not seem to have 
affected salesmen’s territories—nei- 
ther have they in any way changed 
the methods of paying salesmen. 
It would appear at first thought 
that with many of the changes that 
have taken place in distribution, 
caused by the growth and expan- 
sion of chains, sales territories 
would have either contracted or ex- 
panded, thus possibly increasing or 
decreasing the salesman’s pay 
check. 

The evidence gathered on this 
question indicates that so far chain 
expansion has not affected the av- 
erage manufacturer’s general plan 
of selling; neither has it necessi- 
tated any marked revision nor re- 
organization of his sales organiza- 
tion. We have already stated in 
a previous article that it does re- 
quire a higher type of salesman to 
sell the chain—that manufacturers 
concentrating on chain business find 
it as a general rule both desirable 
and profitable to contact chain buy- 
ers with executive members of 
their: organization. But so far as 
changes in his sales organization 
or the re-apportionment of his 
salesmen’s territories are con- 
cerned, the average manufacturer 
continues to function through his 
regular sales mediums. 

The type and size of his sales 
organization depend solely on the 
type and size of the company and 
the general policy pursued in sell- 
ing. 

, the large manufacturers 
and the national sales organiza- 
tions, the average retail salesman 
cannot and does not normally call 
on chain stores with the idea of 
negotiating immediate business. 
Theoretically, then, the develop- 
ment of chain stores may have 








affected the size of salesmen’s ter- 
ritories. If, for example, a sales- 
man can normally cover a territory 
that contains 500 actual or poten- 
tial customers, the geographical 
area of a territory not containing 
chain stores would naturally differ 
from a geographical area of a ter- 
ritory containing chain stores. In 
other words, the number of cus- 
tomers to be called upon is usually 
a more important factor in deter- 
mining the size of the salesman’s 
territory than is the number of 
square miles in the territory. 

To illustrate more graphically 
why the manufacturer has not 
found it necessary to re-allocate his 
sales territories, and why he is able 
to function with his regular sales 
organization, we have prepared a 
chart to show the distribution of 
chain-store buying headquarters in 
thirty-four retail classifications 
throughout the United States. (See 
chart on pages 72, 73 and 76). In 
this compilation we have also in- 
cluded voluntary chains in several 
of the important fields. There are 
10,232 chains and voluntary chains, 
located in the forty-eight States of 
the Union, given in this chart. 

This chart shows the - fields 
where chain concentration has been 
greatest, and where the problem 
presented in this article may have 
come up for discussion or for 
study. It shows that New York, 
Illinois, California and Pennsylva- 
nia are the four States where 
chains are most highly concen- 
trated. It appears that these four 
States are the logical centers not 
only for chain growth, but for 
chain headquarters. It is also m- 
teresting to observe that three of 
these States rank first, second and 
third, ‘respectively, in population, 
and that the other one, California, 
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EX-GOVERNOR 
ALFRED E. SMITH 


New York’s own and only “Al Smith,” 
national leader of the Democratic Party, is 
now telling his personal views on critical 
questions of the day through his articles in 
The Evening and Sunday Worlds,—thus add- 
ing readers and reader interest to these news- 
papers among his millions of ardent admirers 
in Greater New York. So compelling was his 
first article, on “Unemployment,” that amid 
genuine acclaim it was read into the Congres- 
sional Record as an important contribution 
to public thought on a distressing topic of 
the times. 


These articles appear exclusively EVERY WEEK in 


Che Sunday World 


and EVERY MONDAY in 


Che Cvening Warld 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


Tribune Tower PULITZER BLDG. Gen. Motors Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Now, When Every Doll: 


= 


In a year when you look on both 
sides of every dollar before you let 
it go, Business Paper advertising 
has a double value to you. First, it 
is a quick,concentrated, vital means 
of getting your advertising to the 
place where, in time of stress, 
advertising counts most—to your 
primary market, whether indus- 
trial, professional or trade. 


AS A 
CONSISTENT 
SLUGGER 


THE ASSOCIATED » 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADIS 


Sixty major lines of business recently surveyed by AB sts. Th 
editors report active buying programs for 1931, agg the 1,400,¢ 
merchandising of new services and new commoditie 

veloped through research, the invasion of style inoy™ 

fields of staples, the reduction of manufacturing andgy™ 
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as Two Sides - - . 
ertising Has Double Value 


ae 


Ar a time when you look twice 
at every dollar before you spend it, 
Business Paper advertising has this 
extra value. It can shoulder the 
burden of your promotion at little 
cost, for it reaches without wastage 
the people who really and directly 
buy from you—the users of your 
product or the controllers of its 
destiny in distribution. 


AS A 
PINCH-HITTER 


USINESS PAPERS, INC. 


ENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ed by Alp Costs. These activities will be initiated or influenced 
get the 1,400,000 subscribing readers of 135 A.B.P. pub- 
ions who, by their strategic position as primary 
ts, can glut or clear the lines of production and 
ribdution. 
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Chart I—Continued on Opposite Page 
Number of Chain and Voluntary Chain Headquarters in the United States Listed by 
States in Thirty-four Classifications 


ranks sixth, and that 


in these 
States we have the four key cities 


of the country New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, where it is most likely 
manufacturers would establish 
branch offices or warehouses. 
Carrying our analysis a step far- 
ther, we have selected the ten lead- 
ing States where chain growth has 
been greatest, and have given the 
number of chain buying headquar- 
ters in thirty-four retail classifica- 


tions in each State, as follows: 
SNE 6 00 c0 se cveseonuees 534 
PT ccangueesesontsewanoes 968 
Massachusetts ...........+0+: 452 
PE cocgececcdesceceesé 356 
Dn sdhestineaceen vas ceuk 433 
ff Saaererr 1,285 
Diet bbtdihs cece seneeteen’ 581 
PEE ccvuceerasdeceen 668 
Dt dtibie.cishesbeenaeyees 545 
TES -ciksewessenvannen eae 236 
6,058 
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Chart I—Continued from Opposite Page 


Number of Chain and Voluntary Chain Buying Headquarters in the United States 
Listed by States in Thirty-four Classifications 


tal chain buying headquarters in 
the country. Incidentally, these 
ten States have a total population 
of 57,952,499 inhabitants, or 46 per 
cent of the country’s tatal popula- 
tion. 

Continuing this analysis, we have 
selected twelve of the more im- 
portant retail fields, where chain 
expansion has made excellent prog- 
ress. Chart II, on page 76, shows 
that in these ten States are located 
from 50 per cent to 90 per cent 


of the chain buying headquarters 
in these twelve important retail 
classifications. 

Now let us proceed to demon- 
strate more clearly why chain-store 
expansion has not affected sales 
territories. To begin with, chain 
volume still constitutes but from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the 
country’s total retail business. In 
the third article of this series 
(October 9, 1930) we reproduced 
a chart containing a tabulation of 
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IN IOWA 


the richest markets...... 
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Iowa, with a population of two 
and a half millions, has no 
county of even 175,000. Com- 
mercial activity is not centered 
in one or two metropolitan 
areas but is fairly evenly di- 
vided among twenty-seven key 
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markets, each serving its section 
of the state. Experienced adver 
tisers know that the way to get 
business in lowa is to back up 
sales effort with advertising in 
each of the dailies serving 
lowa’s twenty-seven key markets 

































Council Bluffs. . . Nonpareil Marshalltown 


Members lowa Daily Press Association — 
ee PETE Tribune Davenport Mason City. . Globe-Gantt 
Boone. .. .News-Republican Democrat & Leader Muscatine 
Burlington........ Gazette Davenport.......... Times Journal & News-Ty 
Barlington Hawk-Eye Dabaque Newton. . .. 

eeoees 7 Telegraph-Herald Oclwein.... ” Daily ‘Z 
Carroll. ...... Daily Herald and Times-Journal Oskaloosa........ 
Cedar Rapids Fort Dodge Ottumwa. ......... 
Gazette & Republican So & Chronicle Spee 
Centerville Fort Madi mg 6 Sioux City........ ico 
lowegian & Citizen —_Jowa City. .. to Sioux City. .... .. . Tribet 
Clinton,..........-. Herald Keokuk........ Gate City Washington. 


Waterloo... Daily 
Creston. .. . News-Advertiser Times-Republican Waterloo......... T 
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THE IOWA DAILY 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 


E nce of the newspapers com- 
prising the lowa Daily Press Asso- 
ciation provides the most powerful 
selling force available in the trading 


area which it covers. And these 
trading areas are lowa's richest 
markets. 


As an indication of the rich possi- 
bilities in these markets, consider 
the home counties of these newspa- 
pers. These counties, twenty-five in 
number, with 42 per cent of the 
state's population, have 62 per cent 
of lowa's general spendable income, 
according to the Markets and Media 
Reference Number of Sales Manage- 
ment, issued September 27, 1930. 
This same source reveals that these 
counties have, including farm income, 
a total annual income of $510,257,- 
000, that 42 per cent of the 
state's automobiles 


more, this supremacy, in the case of 
each newspaper, extends far beyond 
the home county, to the boundaries of 
the trading area. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that, while the 
counties in which the lowa Daily 
Press Association newspapers are 
published have a ponmeten of 
1,056,605, or 245,722 families .. . 
their total circulation is 457,074. 
Thus the Iowa Daily Press News- 
papers not only afford adequate 
coverage of Iowa’s richest coun- 
ties but also provide dominat- 
ing coverage in their respective 
trading areas. 


Advertisers who use these news- 
papers place their messages before 
loyal readers who regard these 
daily newspapers as an essential 

part of their every- 





valued at more than 
$1,000 are concen- 
trated here. 

Analysis demon- 
strates the supremacy 
of the lowa Daily Press 
Association news- 
papers in the coun- 
ties in which they are 
published. Further- 





Recognizing that “‘substitution’’ 
reduces the effectiveness of na- 
tional advertising, 
Daily Press Association has 
launched a campaign to combat 
the substitution of off-brands 
for nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. The advertisements are 
appearing in lowa Daily Press 
newspapers, reaching more than 
two million readers. 
paign in brochure form, will be 
gladiy sent on request. 


day life. This reader- 
loyalty is another 
outstanding reason 
why so many aggres- 
sive advertisers 
have found lowa Daily 
Press Association 
Newspapers the ave- 
nue to greater sales 
in lowa. 


the lowa 


The cam- 








Office of the President 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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thirty important retail fields, show- 
ing the comparative retail volume 
between the chain and independent, 
and our estimates were that chains 
are responsible for approximately 
22 per cent of the volume, in com- 
parison with 78 per cent for the 
independent. In dollars and cents, 
we found by compiling the com- 
parative sales volume of both, that 
the chains’ volume totaled approxi- 
mately $12,954,000,000 and the in- 
dependents’ volume approximated 
$45,106,000,000. In comparative 
numbers of retail outlets, inde- 
pendents control over 1,264,000, to 
only 198,145 for the chain. In 
other words, the independent still 
delivers the major volume of the 
country’s retail business to the 
manufacturer and because of that 
rather important fact, the manufac- 
turer’s sales plans and sales policy 
must still be built around the in- 
dependent retailer and jobber. 

Therefore, with but slight changes 
and modifications, with the addition 
of higher type or executive-trained 
salesmen, and with possibly greater 
interest shown by the management, 
or the owners of both the large 
and small manufacturers, the chains’ 
entry, growth, and expansion have 
made no appreciable changes in 
our scheme of distribution as it 
affects changes in salesmen’s terri- 
tories or in methods of compen- 
sation. 

The manufacturer’s sales plan 
and its execution depend solely on 
the character of the product or line 
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of products, the field through 
which it is distributed, and the to- 
tal volume he seeks. In the food 
field, especially, the sales plan and 
its execution are dependent solely 
on the nature of the product. If 
the manufacturer has a single prod- 
uct which enjoys universal demand, 
and great consuming power, or a 
line of such products that can en- 
joy nation-wide consumer accep- 
tance—in other words, food prod- 
ucts for everyday consumption— 
it is a common practice for such 
a manufacturer to maintain branch 
offices with a complete nation-wide 
sales organization, which takes 
care of every branch of distribu- 
tion, including jobber, independent 
retailer and chain. 

Even though a manufacturer's 
chaifi business may approximate 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
of his volume, the sales force is 
usually organized to go after every 
class of trade. The district man- 
ager will call on the chains and 
jobbers, while the regular sales- 
men contact the dealers. Chain 
growth has had no effect what- 
soever on the sales organization of 
this type of manufacturer. The 
chains may have added to the 
duties of the executive officers, the 
sales and district managers, but 
have not interfered with, or cur- 
tailed the contacts of the indepen- 
dent retail and jobbing trade. 

Even the small manufacturer 
with his skeleton organization has 
not found it necessary to change 
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Fields is 


Number of Chain Buying Headquarters in Twelve Important Retail 
Ten States 
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First in Income 
Tax Reports 


According to the Internal Revenue Bureau’s latest re- 
leased report the District of Columbia led every state 
in the Union in the percentage of population filing in- 
come tax returns—44,183 individuals making returns on 
$227,620,606.00 

That’s one explanation of why Washington is such a 
good market for good products. Here are people with 
money to spend—and they do spend it. 


ONE newspaper—THE STAR, Evening and Sunday— 
completely covers Washington, D. C., and the Wash- 
ington Market a and Virginia over a radius of 25 miles 
into Maryland Entire circulation 
LIMITED to this Market with no pre-dating, no 
js ye or noon editions, no forced circulation. 
of the EVENING STAR’ 8 circulation and 

the SUNDAY STAR’S circulation goes DIRECTL 
INTO THE HOMES OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
25-MILE RADIUS. 


he Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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his territorial sales boundaries. As 
a rule, this type of manufacturer 
sells through the jobber, reserving 
the right in some instances to sell 
chains direct. Some of the manu- 
facturers who adhere to a strict 
policy of selling only through the 
jobber depend, of course, on the 
jobber to contact the chains. 
Where the product enjoys great 
consumer acceptance, and chains 
are compelled to carry the item, 
they will place their orders through 
the jobber.. However, where the 
manufacturer sells to both the job- 
ber and the chain, one of the offi- 
cers of the company or an execu- 
tive type of salesman, usually the 
sales manager, makes the contacts 
with chain buying headquarters. 

in the food field, the broker also 
forms a part of the manufacturer’s 
sales organization, and he goes 
after the volume in those territo- 
ries where it is too expensive to 
travel salesmen. 

The charts, then, clearly illus- 
trate why in actual practice sales 
territories have not had to undergo 
radical changes. They show that 
the manufacturer can marshal his 
regular sales organization to serve 
both the chain and the independent 
trade without any difficulty, because 
chain buying headquarters are con- 
centrated in the large cities, requir- 
ing but comparatively few men to 
contact them. 


Some Actual Experiences 


Let us now see what leading 
manufacturers and national ad- 
vertisers say in discussing this 
question. One manufacturer who 
claims that chain expansion has 
had no effect on his salesmen’s ter- 
ritories, nor has it had any effect 
on the methods of paying his sales- 
men, states that it has eliminated 
a great deal of waste by cutting 
down the number of missionary 
men employed. He feels that once 
distribution is secured, it is pos- 
sible to save money on missionary 
men, which should be spent to cre- 
ate further acceptance of standard 
trade-marked brands in the minds 
of consumers by appropriating 
these savings toward advertising. 

Another manufacturer with simi- 
lar views states that his salesmen 
contact both the jobber and the 
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chain store, so that they have as 
much work to do as in the past. 
Commissions on orders for the big 
chains are paid to the representa- 
tive in the territory Where ship- 
ment is sent. In the majority of 
his territories, this manufacturer 
pays his brokers 5 per cent on 
chain-store business, as against 7% 
per cent on wholesale grocery 
orders. 

Another manufacturer, who is 
still paying his salesmen on the 
same basis as before, and who does 
about 30 per cent of his business 
with the chains, said that he still 
employs the same sales organiza- 
tion as heretofore, and so far no 
changes have been necessary to ad- 
just it to the chains’ growth. This 
manufacturer has found, however, 
that because he employs a high 
type of man, his salesmen are do- 
ing more constructive work than 
they did in the past in obtaining 
closer co-operation from the chains. 

Still another manufacturer, who 
has not observed any effect the 
chain has had on his methods of 
paying salesmen, or the effect on 
his salesmen’s territories, states 
that only in those cases where the 
men are working on a salary and 
commission is it necessary to 
change the basis on which their 
compensation is figured, either by 
enlarging their territory or making 
up for the loss in income, due to 
the shrinkage in the volume of 
business done by independents. 

A manufacturer who pays his 
men on a straight salary basis de- 
clared that so far chain stores have 
not affected his method of payment 

neither have they affected his 
salesmen’s territories. He requires 
every salesman to call on individ- 
ual chain-store managers, not, of 
course, with the idea of selling, but 
simply to do missionary work, 
which he finds pays exceedingly 
well. This manufacturer divides 
his sales territory into districts, 
and each man has a certain definite 
number of calls to make. 

Another manufacturer states that 
because chain stores represent at- 
tually less time spent in making the 
sale, theoretically the size of his 
salesmen’s territories should be it- 
creased. But actually there has 
been no change made, because his 
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Of course you remember the story of the old lady who, whetroup it fe 


asked why she marked all her pies T. M., replied, it was so sheBoston He 
could tell them apart. On one kind T. M. meant ’Tis Minctbroups for 
On all others it meant ’Taint Mince. rect of its 

To the inexperienced advertiser seeking the Boston marketfiluence t 


all Bostonians look alike, and look good. Three million compajor pape 
sumers, the fourth largest American market, spending millions] Group ir 
of dollars a year for necessities and luxuries, just like the citizenfolume. | 
of any other great metropolis. raveler p 
ious re 
g leaders 









But Bostonians, while apparently as much alike as thé o 
lady’s good pies, are distinctly divided into two groups. Fat 
by tradition, heredity and environment, one group of Boston'#fveler is 
population is as completely separate from the other group reached 
’Tis Mince is different from "Taint Mince. This dual groupingfirket, car 
must be understood and separately approached by any adve ilies. 


tiser who wishes to sell to the entire Boston market. Advertising 


ORGE A. Mc 
York, Chics 
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The newspapers of the Hub have long recognized this com 
dition and aligned themselves accordingly. Each serves @ 
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whetfroup it feels best qualified to serve to the best advantage. The 
10 sBoston Herald-Traveler has been the champion of one of these 










Mincthroups for years. So strong is its hold on the confidence and re- 
pect of its readers that no other Boston paper has been able to 
arketMfluence them in the least. For that reason the other three 








jor papers have elected to cater to the other group. 
lions} Group importance is unmistakably indicated by advertising 
tizensfolume. During 1929, as in preceding years, the Herald- 
traveler piled up a total advertising linage that exceeded any 
12 olevious record made by any Boston newspaper. Such advertis- 
h leadership indicates that the group served by the Herald- 
ston'g'aveler is more important to the advertiser. This group can 
up ap reached through the Herald-Traveler only. The rest of the 
uping@rket, can be covered for the most part by one of the other 
adverfilies. 


| CON 























Advertising representative: For eight years the Herald- Traveler has been 
ORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY first in National Advertising, including all 
3 Con York, Chicago, Philadelphia and financial, automobile and publication adver- 


Detroit tising among Boston daily papers. 
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wmpany is constantly adding new 
ands to its line, which gives the 
men more work to do. 

One manufacturer argues that it 
pssibly may be true that chain- 

growth has affected the 
method of paying his salesmen. 
Yet this has been accomplished by 
sch gradual successive stages, 
hound up with many other influ- 
mees, that this one influence can 
jardiy be isolated. 

A very large manufacturer with 
anational sales organization from 
mast to coast, in expressing his 
yews that chain-store growth has 
wot affected the methods of paying 
salesmen, or the areas of sales- 
men’s territories, believes that it 
an happen only with manufactur- 
img organizations working with 
thir salesmen on a quota and 
bonus system. In such cases, if 
these organizations cater to chain 
business, they may have had to 
make certain adjustments to take 
are of such a situation. But in 
the main, the regular method of 
compensation the average manu- 
facturer has adhered to in the past 
has not been disturbed. 

“Our men,” he stated, “are en- 
couraged to call upon the chain 
stores the same as other retailers, 
even though it is recognized that 
they cannot write an order. I be- 
lieve, however, that salesmen for 
agood many manufacturers do not 
tall upon the chain stores because 
of the hopelessness of getting an 
immediate order. In such instances, 
it may have had the effect of 
spreading out the territories, and 
consequently cutting down to some 
degree the number of men.” 

Even those food manufacturers 
who do not travel a sales force 
claim that so far chain expansion 
has not forced them to change 
their sales plans. In such cases, 
tither the executives of the com- 
pany contact the large chain or- 
ganizations, or they depend upon 
brokers to do their selling for 
them, which in the main, they find 
highly successful. One food man- 
ufacturer advances the thought 
that it won’t be long before the 
manufacturer will be dealing only 
with chains. According to his ob- 
servations, the wholesale grocers 
seem to be affiliating more and 
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more with the voluntary chain 
movement. He believes that from 
the point of view of the manufac- 
turer this offers a great opportu- 
nity for him not only to reach 
more easily the isolated retailer, 
but to obtain advertising display 
co-operation from the retailer 
through his voluntary chain, which 
heretofore has been almost impos- 
sible, except at a prohibitive cost. 
“We try to work in very closely 
with anybody who gives us sup- 
port of this kind,” he said, “but 
there is a tendency here sometimes 
on the part of these voluntaries to 
make promises which are not al- 
ways fulfilled.” 
Territorial Boundaries Forgotten 


In the drug field, one manufac- 
turer claims that  chain-store 
growth has had a marked effect 
on its sales territories. Because of 
that fact, it has been compelled to 
spend more and more time with 
the chain organizations. Territorial 
boundaries have been pretty much 
forgotten. 

“Our men are sent 
they can do the best work, consid- 
ering their qualities,” he stated. 
“They are always paid on a 
straight salary basis, and for that 
reason we can send them anywhere. 
Furthermore, we are paying our 
men more than the average manu- 
facturer in our field. We have al- 
ways employed a very high type of 
man, and we find it pays—especi- 
ally in doing business with chains.” 

A drug manufacturing-jobber, 
who distributes a number of na- 
tional brands, claims that the ef- 
fect of the growth of chain stores 
on his salesmen has been felt only 
in those territories involving major 
markets. In those cases where 
real revision has been found nec- 
essary, salesmen’s territories have 
been increased, because, as a ser- 
vice jobber, he naturally loses a 
little business when chain stores 
replace those that have been pre- 
viously owned by independent mer- 
chants. He has made no changes 
in the method of paying his sales- 
men, since all of them are on a 
salary basis. While he handles a 
fairly good volume of business 
from these chains, it comes to him 
as a result of consumer demand, 


wherever 
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rather than through sales effort. 
Only when he introduces a product 
does he have some of his special 
salesmen approach the chain-store 
trade with the idea of obtaining an 
initial order. For future business 
and re-orders, from the chain, he 
depends mostly on the power of 
his advertising. 

Another manufacturer in the 
drug field, whose sales territories 
have not been affected, and whose 
method of paying salesmen has not 
changed, said: “Even though our 
independent retailer business has 
held its own and our chain-store 
business has developed in the last 
two years, we do not pay our sales- 
men for chain-store business which 
does not originate in their own ter- 
ritories.” 

Similarly, another manufacturer 
of a very well-known brand re- 
marked that his regular territorial 
salesmen call upon the chain-store 
outlets simply to keep up a per- 
sonal contact, to explain. the 
advertising folio to the chain-store 
managers, and to educate the 
clerks. But these are the regular 
duties assigned to each salesman— 
and the salesman treats the chain 
unit as just another call. 

In the next article in this series, 
which will appear in the January 
29 issue, we shall discuss the sub- 
ject of manufacturer co-operation 
with chain-store managers and 
clerks. 





Guenther-Bradford Opens Los 
Angeles Office 


Guenther-Bradford & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has opened 
an ofhce in the Bankers Building, Los 
Angeles. G. Bruce Carpenter, formerly 
with the Lockwood-Shackleford Company 
and more recently with Roy Alden & 
Associates, both of Los Angeles, has 
been appointed manager. 


W. J. Phalen, Jr., with 


. ° ” 
“American Legion Monthly 
W. J. Phalen, Jr., has joined the 

Western staff of The American Legion 
Monthly. He was formerly with People’s 
Popular Monthly and the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Appoints Dyer-Enzinger 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, has appointed the 
Dyer- Enzinger Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
the industrial tractor division. 
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Foreign Trade Council to Meet 
at New York 


The eighteenth national foreign trade 
convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held this year at 
New York on May 27, 28 and 29. This 
is the first time in‘ the history of the 
organization that its annual convention 


has been held at New York. Head. 
quarters of the convention will be at 
the Hotel Commodore. 


Lloyd Manufacturing Account 
with B. B. D. & O. 


The advertising account of the Lloyd 
Spaetastere Company, Menominee, 

Mich., acne of baby carriages 
and fiber furniture, has been placed 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., advertising agency. The Lloyd 
Company is a subsidiary of the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company. 


Appoint G. F. Glasser 


Sally’s Candy Company and _ the 
Golden Poppy Products Company, both 
of Los Angeles, have appointed G. F 
Glasser, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. The 
Sally’s Candy account will use newspa- 
pers and theater programs. For the 
Golden Poppy account newspaper and 
radio advertising in Southern California 
and Arizona will be used. 


D. C. Berry with Muller & 
Phipps 
Donald C. Berry, formerly assistant 
account executive with McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., advertising agency, has joined 
the sales promotion department of Muller 
& Phipps (Asia), Ltd., export service 
organization representing American man- 
ufacturers in the Middle and Far East. 





Joins Jordan Advertising 
Abroad 


St. Antoine C. S. Sivyl, formerly an 
account executive with Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined Jordan Advertising 





Abroad, Inc., 6f that city, in a similar 
capacity. 
To Direct Cletrac Overseas 


Advertising 
The overseas advertising of the Cleve 
land Tractor Company, Cleveland, mam 
ufacturer of Cletrac tractors, has 
laced with the overseas division of 
eorge Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 


“Millwork” 


Acquires 
The National Lumberman, published 
by United Business Publishers, Inc, 





New York, has acquired Millwork, Mit 














waukee. Millwork has been merged 
the National Lumberman, with the Ja 
uary issue. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


More than 


4 Million Lines 
of 
Department Store Advertising 


were carried in the display columns of the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin during 1930 


A GAIN of nearly a 
Quarter-Million Lines! 


The more you look at those figures, the more you see in 
them! ... 


Business was harder to get in 1930. In Providence, the 
department stores showed the way. They went after 
business harder. 


Department stores are close to the people. Their existence 
depends upon intimate knowledge of local conditions. When 
Providence department stores spend money freely to get 
business—and continue to do so, month after month—they 
must believe that there is business in Providence to.be had 
... and they must be getting results to justify that belief. 


The Providenee Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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EVEL lanes of concrete . . . Miles of oiled macadam. . 
[ Millions of motor cars and trucks speeding over them, 
back and forth between the rural home and “town.” 

Hard-surfaced highways and the automobile have 
created broad new avenues of sales expansion in the Rural 
Market for the products of American industry—literally 
“new pavements to profits.” 

In eight years more than nine billions of dollars have 
been spent on road construction—to cut the curves and 
smooth the ruts of old “buggy riding” days. 

Here is a tangible market of more than 60 million people 
living on farms and in towns of less than 10,000 population. 
Constantly “on the buy”—with growing needs, widening 
interests, intent on their homes, their radios, their enter- 
tainment, their clothes, their food—and the products that 
make living and working richer, fuller, easier. 

The Country Home, the modern magazine of Rural 
America, provides an open advertising road to this great 
unsaturated market. An opportunity to focus rural demand 
on merchandise in a setting of interest, beauty and service 
comparable to that of the great national magazines of 
urban America. 

For The Country Home is patterned to the lives of 
modern rural people—the type of magazine they voted 
for in preference to all others. 


C 


The Modern Magazine of Rural America 
More Than 1,500,000 Paid Circulation 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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La Prensa 
of BUENOS AIRES 

















CIRCULATION: 


Largest morning and Sunday circulation of any newspe- 
per in the Spanish language. Latest audited figures show 
average net paid sale of 243,442 daily and 397,189 
Sundays. 


PRESTIGE: 


Widely quoted throughout Argentina. Publishes more 
cabled news than any other newspaper in the world. Re- 
cipient of award from University of Missouri School of 
Journalism for high editorial standards. The New York 
“Times” is the only paper receiving a similar award. 


LINEAGE: 


Carries more advertising, including classified, than any 
other South American newspaper. 


MARKET: 


Argentina is well known as one of the wealthiest per 
capita countries of the world. Buenos Aires, the capi- 
tal, is the richest city of the nation. 66.7% of the cir- 
culation of “La Prensa” is in the federal capital. 


LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 





JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
14 Cockspur St. 22RueRoyale 39 UnterdenLinden 616 Ava R Saenz Pent 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 
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Checking the Replacement Part 
Pirate 


He Is Not Easily Stopped but Some Manufacturers Have Made It 
Difficult for Him to Operate 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, 


ARDLY does a machine of 
any considerable size gain 
widespread distribution among the 
general public before there spring 
up manufacturers—‘“pirates,” they 


Wolff & Co., 


Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


true. The motorist who orders a 
new piston head for his car usually 
accepts what is given him as un- 
questioningly as his wife accepts 
the new brush which is attached 








are called in the trade—who offer to the motor of her vacuum 
replacement parts to be used in- cleaner. If, thereafter, unsatisface 
stead of those produced by the tory performance follows, the 
original maker of blame all too often 
the machine. That f MANUFACTURER is laid to the car or 

: the vacuum cleaner, 


breeds trouble. 
It is sometimes 


a grave trouble, in- || public. Ie 


turns out a mechanical 
|| device used by the general 
is excellent 


as many an an- 
guished manufac- 


in 
turer has learned. 


volving maker, 
dealer and con- 
sumer —trouble 
which most manu- 
facturers feel 
should be stopped. 
Unfortunately, the 
problem is not 
easily solved. Cer- 
tain peculiar situa- 
tions are involved. 
Let us glance at 
them rapidly be- 
fore going into the 
methods of preven- 
tion. 

It isn’t merely the 


every respect. But occasion- 
ally a part needs replacing. 
The consumer goes to a 
dealer, or to a mechanic, or 
a service station to have the 
device repaired. The new 
part is made by a company 
other than the producer of 
the device itself. If the part 
is well made, no harm is 
caused. But, if—as often 
happens—the “pirate” part 
is poorly made, plenty of 
harm is caused and it is the 
manufacturer of the com- 
plete device who suffers. 
This article deals with that 


Naturally, efforts 
have been made to 
end this pirating. 
In some cases sat- 
isfactory remedies 
have been found, 
even if not com- 
plete cures. And 
this in the face of 
the fact that the 
parent manufac- 
turer, surprisingly 
enough, has encoun- 


" tered so many job- 


bers and dealers in 
sympathy with the 


























loss of sales vol- problem—and it is a real ame —_ steps 
_ — Bag oan problem, no mistaking that. — 
ducer, though in : In the case of 


some cases this may run into se- 
rious figures. A greater evil is the 
possible damage to a good reputa- 
tion. As the vice-president of an 
internationally known advertiser 
puts it, “The loss of profit from the 
sale of such parts is but a very 
small fraction of the loss incurred, 
which involves the reputation of the 
machine and the integrity of our 
company. Most times the purchaser 
of the machine does not know that 
the parts being secured were not 
made by the manufacturing com- 
pany from whom his machine was 
originally secured.” 

Most of us recognize that as 
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every manufacturer interviewed for 
this article the response invariably 
started off with something like this: 
“Well, the thing ought to be 
stopped, and I'll tell you our ex- 
perience, in the hope of helping the 


industry. But don’t use our name, 
will you?” 

“All right, if you say so. But 
why ?” 


And one great advertiser, sum- 
ming up the reactions of most of 
his colleagues, replied, “Well, after 
all, we need those jobbers and 
dealers. Why antagonize them?” 

The antagonism that these large 
firms fear springs from the very 
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bottom of human nature—the will 
to survive. The pirate, seeking an 
income, offers one advantage for 
his product as against the original 
—lower price. The jobber, fear- 
ing to lose his dealers to a com- 
petitor if he refuses the cheaper 
item, takes it on. The dealer—hbe 
he garage man, service man, repair 
man, or what not—finds in the low 
price either a solution for com- 
plaints about overcharge or a 
chance to make a larger net re- 
turn from a given gross income. 
So the pirate part goes down the 
line, ending its journey on the ma- 
chine of the consumer. 

If, now, the parent manufac- 
turer campaigns for his own prod- 
uct too aggressively, some dealers 
and jobbers are likely to say, 
“Hey, that bird’s trying to queer 
my business just because I don’t 
buy enough of his stuff to suit 
him. All right—I'll give him a 
dose of his own medicine. From 
now on I won’t buy a part of my 
stock from his competitor—I’ll 
buy it all.” So some parent manu- 
facturers tread softly. 

The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact (which is quite 
generally admitted) that occasion- 
ally certain pirate parts serve as 
well as the originals. You can see 
the complication that would arise. 
A dealer, finding that some of the 
lower-priced items prove satisfac- 
tory, is easily tempted to add 
others. Argues the pirate sales- 
man, “The few goods you bought 
from me proved O. K., didn't 
they? And they saved you money, 
didn’t they? Well, then, why not 
put in my whole line?” He con- 
ceals the fact that on the first 
order he craftily sold only those 
parts which he was certain would 
give no trouble. 

That is a very brief and inade- 
quate sketch of the situation. Now 
for the remedies. Hear first the 
testimony of a prominent motor 
car maker: 

“We really feel that we have 
been holding our own with the 
substitute supplier. Of course, we 


appreciate that probably 40 per 
cent of the service parts are being 
purchased by garage and repair- 
men, who perhaps are the largest 
To se- 


users of substitute parts. 
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cure this business we started a 
campaign with our distributors and 
branches to sell them on the im- 
portance of using only genuine 
factory parts. We _ encouraged 
them to have their territory repre- 
sentatives call upon their dealers to 
put this program over with them. 
This, in a large measure, accom- 
plished what we were after—to 
have the orders clear through the 
distributor, branch or factory. 

“The next step was to secure the 
garage and repairman’s business; 
and, to assist in this, we permitted 
our distributors, branches and 
dealers to establish their own dis- 
counts to local garage and repair- 
men and encouraged them to let 
local competition govern the ques- 
tion of discount to be allowed. We 
found this very effective in en- 
couraging the garage and repair- 
men to place their orders with our 
local representative. 

“It is generally understood by 
the entire industry that the substi- 
tute parts manufacturer is not 
interested in the slow-moving items 
—he is in business from a selfish 
profit standpoint— whereas _ the 
automobile manufacturer’s reputa- 
tion is at stake and he is obliged 
to give service on his complete line 
of parts if he is to keep the own- 
ers satisfied. If a car manufac- 
turer would discontinue giving 
service in competition with the sub- 
stitute parts manufacturer, the car 
owner would suffer; and, due to 
being deprived of the use of his 
car while the parts were being 
secured, the policy would have a 
serious effect on new car sales. 

“It is, therefore, our policy to 
handle and stock parts for all 
standard items used in our cars; 
in other words, as soon as a ven- 
dor part is used in standard pro- 
duction, we immediately build up 
a service stock on the component 
parts to give service on _ those 
units. In this way, the dealer can 
look to our factory for all the 
parts needed to service our cars 
and that removes any necessity for 
dealing with the substitute parts 
manufacturer. . 

“In addition, the same quality 
used in production is maintained in 
our service parts. All parts deliv- 
ered to our parts sales department 
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CHAIN STORE 




































CHAIN STORE AGE 


93 Worth Street New York City 
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are given a rigid inspection to see 
that this quality is maintained. 

“Of course, we realize that in 
some instances the substitute man- 
ufacturers attempt to cut prices or 
de not make any differential be- 
tween the prices quoted a dis- 
tributor or dealer. However, with 
our service facilities, we feel we 
should be able to meet this com- 
petition and when a_ substitute 
manufacturer’s parts are sold at 
prices below ours, we secure sam- 
ples of the parts and put them 
through our inspection and metal- 
lurgical departments to secure a 
comparison of quality. 

“Invariably, we find the quality 
does not come up to the standard 
demanded by our factory engineers 
and we, of course, lose no time in 
passing this information to our 
dealer organization (since they do 
not have the facilities for making 
these inspections). This brings to 
their notice the hazard in purchas- 
ing these items. 

“Of course, occasionally we find 
that a substitute part is all right. 
This does not affect us very ma- 
terially, however, in view of the 
large volume of cars we are pro- 
ducing which gives us quantity 
production on these items. 

“We also watch our service on 
deliveries to see that prompt ser- 
vice is rendered, which eliminates 
the necessity of the dealer getting 
in contact with the substitute parts 
manufacturer. 

“We also use the substitute parts 
manufacturers’ method of mer- 
chandising as relates to putting 
parts in standard cartons. A good 
many of our parts are trade- 
marked for identification purposes, 
so a dealer will know, if a part 
fails, whether it was secured from 
the factory or purchased from 
outside sources. 

“We believe that the substitute 
parts manufacturer is going to be 
hit very severely by the fellow 
who is now purchasing used cars 
and dismantling them for repair 
parts purposes, which of course 
means that the customer who is 
looking for low prices will prob- 
ably go to the used car man in- 
stead of the automobile dealer or 
substitute parts jobber. In fact, I 
predict that we will see a greater 
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mortality, so far as substitute parts 
manufacturers are concerned, dur- 
ing the next two years than ever 
before in the history of the auto- 
mobile business.” 

Here the weapons, declared ef- 
fective, are superior quality in the 
product, prompt delivery, disclos- 
ing the faults of competing pirate 
parts, standard cartons and trade- 
marking the items themselves. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh District has recently up- 
held the exclusive right of the 
maker of a trade-marked machine 
to market all replacement parts 
bearing the same trade-mark. 

In another industry—vacuum 
cleaners—a_ ranking official re- 
veals the use of patent protection 
and other forms of the law. He 
says: 

“As yet we have found no cer- 
tain method for preventing pirat- 
ing on replacement parts by un- 
authorized dealers, but we have 
used various patents (which we 
have) in lawsuits to prevent the 
manufacture of certain of the pat- 
ented parts. Also, we have had at 
different times suits on unfair 
competition, and at other times 
trade-marks have been involved. It 
seems that sooner or later one of 
these pirate manufacturers slips 
and does something which makes 
him fall under the law, so that we 
have an opportunity of getting at 
him. 

“However, most of them are 
financially irresponsible, and when 
a judgment is secured against one 
he simply passes out of business 
and no real remedy is offered the 
manufacturing company that brings 
the suit.” 

A rather expensive way of de- 
lousing an industry, it would seem. 
Nevertheless, causing pirates one 
by one to “pass out of business” 
may be worth the cost; when mil- 
lions of dollars in cash capital and 
an irreplaceable reputation are at 
stake. 

This use of the patent has been 
helpful, in some degree, to the 
foremost manufacturer of an auto- 
mobile part which motor car 
makers install on their dashboards. 
He testified : 

“We have suffered tremendously 
from this spurious competition for 
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OAKLAND Department Stores, 


IT WAS which set the Nation's retail trade 


a 


pace for 1930, enjoyed one of the 
best Christmas trades in their entire 


MERRY “” 


XMAS 


Taught through experience that 
advertising brings business, they 
went after the holiday trade with 


























a vengeance, placing the great bulk 
of their copy in the TRIBUNE. Proof of 
their merchandising wisdom was shown 
by the huge crowds which thronged 
their establishments. The majority of 
department stores were forced to remain 
open evenings to take care of the pre- 
holiday rush. 


Not only local concerns, but national 
distributors as well, found Oakland a 
fertile field during the year just closed. 
They too, made the TRIBUNE the back- 
bone of their campaigns. 


Don’t overlook Oakland during 1931. 

















National Advertising Representatives: 
| | WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
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A view of 
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Displays, 
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Painting 
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Devoted To Making 
GOOD DISPLAYS 


In every field of display work we have made lasting 
friendships. These pleasant associations have been 
established and made permanent because we turn dis- 
play problems into sales. 


At the disposal of advertisers are skilled artists, wood- 
workers and a host of other craftsmen supreme in the 
creation of displays and exhibits. 





Executives are invited to drop in and see our plant, at 
521-531 West 57th Street. Telephone Columbus 5-4300. 


Send for the file portfolio of Interiors, Exhibits and 
Displays’’How to make them pay.” 





Window Displays Exhibits 
Car Cards Business Interiors 
© Scale Models 
A eC 


SV 


chisjpllays, inc. 


521-531 West 57th Street - *- New York City, N. Y. 
Boston Office: Philadelphia Office; 
109 Kirgston St. —Herbert |. Phillips 1217 Race St.— Leon L. Berkowitz 
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Four important women’s magazines (names 





on request) reach one family in every eight 
in all places of less than 1,000 population... 
In exactly the same places, with The Farmer’s 
Wife added, the national advertiser reaches 


one family in every five. 


FARMERS WIFE 
a beautifully printed magazine—is used to 


reach the wives of outstandingly 


successful farm operators by 
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several years, and at the same time 
have been very active in combating 
it continually. We have had our 
patents adjudicated in over forty 
courts and in two Appellate 
Courts, and we find now, that with 
a patent situation which has been 
established, it is much easier for 
us to cope with the infringer than 
it was three years ago. 

“Our great difficulty lies in lo- 
cating the source from whence 
imitation parts reach the hands of 
the dealer. From our experience 
we find it is folly to stamp out this 
type of competition by going after 
the dealer. It is very much like 
picking apples off the tree to kill 
the tree. Our difficulty lies in 
locating the manufacturer himself 
and getting evidence against him 
of infringement. Manufacturers 
of infringing parts take every pre- 
caution to hide, and it is sometimes 
very difficult to run them down, as 
they are most always carefully 
protected by their outlets. 

“We have been fortunate, in that 
we have had adequate patent pro- 
tection. If anyone has no patents, 
or cannot rely on their patents, we 
feel it is a very difficult problem 
and probably one which cannot be 
successfully stopped.” 

Another manufacturer, however, 
has practically solved the problem 
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without the aid of patents or law- 
suits. In this particular field—I 
can’t mention it without almost 
automatically revealing my _ in- 
formant—protection money is in- 
vested in a different way—loss of 
all, or part, of the profit on fac- 
tory parts. Says this manufac- 
turer, the outstanding leader in his 
field: “At the present time the 
pirate parts question is only of 
minor importance with us. This 
is probably due to the fact that we 
quote an extremely low price on 
our parts and maintain a complete 
and efficient sales and service or- 
ganization.” 

Consumer advertising? Available 
evidence indicates that its cost is 
often too great in proportion to 
the observed effects. As noted 
previously in this article, the aver- 
age consumer apparently places his 
trust in the local dealer selected to 
do the job. But advertising to the 
trade seems to be more in favor. 
And the more vigorous it is, the 
more resultful. 

The problem is admittedly grave. 
No one formula can safely be 
followed blindly. But possibly 
different combinations of the vari- 
ous solutions presented here may 
show some manufacturers how a 
greater measure of protection may 
be obtained. 


Angles on Space Buying 


The Publisher’s Day in Court 


By George W. Danielson 


President, Danielson & Son 


Vy ee does the publisher 
belong in these “angles on 
space buying”? 

Surely, he contributes the neces- 
sary “consumer outlet.” In the 
magazine field, he is numerous; in 
the newspaper field, he is multi- 
numerous. How is he to get his 
“day in court” 

He has space to sell, in order 
that he may continue to publish; 
he must approach his prospects di- 
rectly or through advertising agen- 
cies or both. 

“Just who are these advertising 


agencies?” he asks himself. “How 
can I put them to work?” 

If Mr. Publisher doesn’t look 
out, he misinterprets agency func- 
tions at the very outset. Why 
shouldn’t he, when the term is such 
a misnomer ? 

If he misinterprets them it will 
be in the same way in which a 
foodstuff manufacturer might mis- 
interpret the function of a retail 
grocer or a textile manufacturer 
might misinterpret a department 
store. 

His mental confusion will be 
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born of a false premise if he thinks 
of them as servants at his com- 
mand. In the midst of putting on 
their livery, he will realize that 
they are not his servants in any 
exacting sense, but that rather they 
are workers in the field of adver- 
tising, with the same ambition to 
succeed at their task that char- 
acterizes any ambitious artisan at 
his, notably, the effective employ- 
ment of advertising as a business 
tool. 

Right then, Mr. Publisher’s mind 
will “click” and he will automati- 
cally put “agency commission” in 
the “trade discount” class, where 
it belongs, recognizing it as an in- 
centive to craft development. His 
classifying of “agency commis- 
sion” as a trade discount will not 
alter his aims but will clear his 
vision. 

Then he may ask himself, “Well, 
how can I proceed?” This will 
lead him to constructive thinking, 
beginning with, “What have I got 
to sell?” 

At this point he will assemble 
his market data broadly and set 
forth in print and in person to 
claim his lineage. 

Right here, a quandary will as- 
sert itself because, in the course of 
“stalking his prey” he will come 
upon them in two camps, the ad- 
vertiser himself and the agency. 

“What now!” thinks he. “Who’s 
to listen to my story? Shall I tell 
it to the advertiser, and will he 
listen? Shall I tell it to the agency, 
and will it stick?” 

As an advertising agency execu- 
tive with media selection in my 
charge, I sympathize with the pub- 
lisher’s dilemma. 

The advertiser (signified by a 
high official of the company) may 
say, “See our advertising man- 
ager !” The advertising manager 
may say, “See our advertising 
agency.” The advertising agency 
may say, “The client’s views pre- 
vail,” thus describing a “vicious 
circle.” 

Yet, the publisher is entitled to 
his “day in court.” Thinking ex- 
ecutives see that he gets it by 
focusing the buying brains under 
one “tent.” 

A preferred way to buy space, in 
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my opinion, is to give the pub- 
lisher, through his representative, 
the prescription to fill, acquainting 
him with needs and expectations, 
encouraging him to contribute his. 

The resulting mental exercise is 
good for both buyer and seller. 
Numerous sidelights crop up, con- 
cerning which few desk-ridden 
space buyers could expect to be 
abreast. 

Then, should the selection be ad- 
verse, there can be no, “But, did 
you know,” etc., no post-mortems; 
the publisher has had his “day in 
court.” 


E. V. Sullivan with Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell 


Ernest Vaughan Sullivan, formerly 
manager of advertising and publicity of 
the Insuranshares Sesselion. New 
York, has joined the staff of Graves, 
McCleish & Campbell, advertising 
agency of that city, as a copy and con- 
tact executive specializing in investment 
trust and insurance advertising. 





“Southwestern Bottler’ Starts 
Publication 
The Southwestern Bottler is the name 


of a new monthly publication launched 
by the McDaniel-Mayes Company, San 
Antonio, Tex. The page size of the 
new publication is 9 by 12 inches and 
its editorial contents are devoted to the 
carbonated beverage industry of the 
Southwestern States. 


Ethel Tosch with Albert Frank 
Agency 


Miss Ethel Tosch, formerly associate 
editor and business manager of The 
Lyceum Magazine, and secretary-trea- 
surer of the Parlette-Padget Company, 
publishers, has joined the staff of the 
Chicago office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany. 


Browning Arms to R. J. Potts 
The Browning Arms Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed R. J. Potts & 
Company, Kansas City advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Magazines, outdoor publications and 
farm papers will be used. 

The Browning Arms Company has 
moved its headquarters from Ogden, 
Utah, to St. Louis. 


LaChoy Food Products to 
Phelps 


LaChoy Food Products, Inc., Detroit, 
importer, packer and distributor of a 
line of Chinese food products, has ap- 
pointed George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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HE PRODUCTION of quality printing plates embodies more than 
4 non printing quality. The stock on which the plate is to be used 
and the conditions under which it is to be printed should all receive 
consideration in the making of the plates, if perfection is to be 
achieved. Numbering among our clients some of the largest adver- 
tising agencies and national advertisers in the west, many of whom 
we have served continuously for twenty years or more, we are natu- 


rally thoroughly familiar with mechanical requirements of the various 





. media. This knowledge and experience is at the command of those 





who appreciate finer things in printing crafts 











McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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A. D. Hecox 
Heads New York State 
Publishers 


RTHUR D. HECOX, of the 

Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
was elected president of the New 
York State Publishers Association 
at its annual meeting which was 
held this week at the Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Jerome D. Barnum, of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, who pre- 
sided over the convention. 

The convention devoted the first 
day to a discussion of newspapers 
and their relation to business con- 
ditions. Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
Sun, took up the subject from the 
standpoint of the outlook ahead 
for retail and specialty advertising, 
and expressed himself as optimistic 
for the prospects from this source 
of business in 1931. 

Drastic changes in women’s ap- 
parel, he predicted, would necessi- 
tate much advertising which will 
stress, particularly, the complete 
wardrobe. Another anticipated 
feature, which will be a carry- 
over from 1930, will be the promi- 
nence devoted to price. Style and 
quality, however, also will be em- 
phasized. 

Howard Davis, business manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
declared that newspapers are jus- 
tified in maintaining advertising 
rates despite the lowering of com- 
modity prices. Advertising rates, 
he said, are not as susceptible to 
reduction as commodity prices are, 
because newspaper rates have 
never kept pace with the rise in 
commodity prices. Newspapers, he 
said, are going through a period 
which demands the best that man- 
agement can give, since readers 
must have news and features of 
higher quality than ever, while 
advertising volume has decreased. 

Paul Block, publisher of the 
Paul Block Newspapers, stressed 
the advantage which would come 
to all business if the leaders in 
each field of business enterprise 
would undertake to assure their 
employees that their jobs are safe 
for the coming year. He believes 
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that this move, more than any 
other one thing, would stabilize 
business and bring about a restora- 
tion of confidence on the part of 
the buying public. 

Mr. Hecox, in taking over the 
administration of the association, 
will have the co-operation of the 
following officers who were elected: 
First vice-president, J. Noel Macy, 
publisher of the Westchester 
Newspapers ; second vice-president, 
E. D. Corson, Lockport Union-Sun 
and Journal; secretary, H. M. Hall, 
Jamestown Journal, and treasurer, 
Arthur Irving, Glens Falls Post 


Star. 
Members elected to the execu- 
tive committee are: Ralph E. 


Bennett, Binghamton Sun; W. C. 
Conners, Buffalo Courier-Express; 
Frank E. Gannett, Gannett News- 
papers; Henri Fris, Albany Times- 
Union, and Mr. Barnum, retiring 
president. 


Hearst Magazines Advance 
Forker and Buckley 


The following changes have been made 
in the advertising personnel of the Inter- 
national Magazine Company, according 
to an announcement received by PrinTers 
Ink from Ray Long, president: 

Eugene Forker has been appointed gen 
eral advertising director of the Hearst 
Magazines, succeeding R. E. Berlin who, 
as recently reported, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

John R. Buckley has been appointed 
advertising director of Cosmopolitan. He 
succeeds Mr. Forker. 

These appointments, it is stated, com- 
plete the changes created by the advance 
ment of Mr. Berlin to the general man- 
agership of the company. 


R. R. Wason, President, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore 


R. R. Wason, who has been general 
manager of the Clark Lighter Company. 
New York, has been elected president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New 
York, maker of heavy machine tools, 
and its subsidiary, the Consolidated Asi- 
croft Hancock Company, Inc. For a 
number of years Mr. Clark was with 
The Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, as director of 
merchandising. 





Heads Grossman, Knowling, 
Lahr Sales 


George H. Burdick has been appointed 
sales manager of Grossman, Knowling, 
Lehr, Inc., Detroit, advertising photog 


raphy. 
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lt Will Not Protect the Jdea—But It 


By Boyd L. 


The Value of the Copyright 
in Advertising 





Will Make the Idea Harder to Steal 


Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


[' is a rare issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post that contains 
more than a dozen copyright no- 
tices in the advertising matter. 
Yet there are certain advertisers 
who always copyright their mate- 
rial. Copyrights are perhaps more 
frequent on packages and on ad- 
vertising matter enclosed in them. 

Legal opinion is in doubt over 
the advisability of copyrighting. 
Some few attorneys advise copy- 
rights on magazine advertisements. 
The majority do not. The writer 
has advised copyrighting well writ- 
ten advertisements likely to be 
copied, but has seldom considered 
it necessary. 

Some of these divisions of opin- 
ion are legitimate. Many do not 
seem to be. 

What is a copyright? 

Putting the matter in two-by- 
four language, a copyright is the 
answer to the national need for 
new works of art—literary and 
pictorial. It is well known that 
authors and artists will not pro- 
duce new works unless they are 
given a monopoly on them. With- 
out such protection, anyone could 
pirate a work of art, and the cre- 
ator could only profit by his first 
edition. The copyright act, then, 
gives that monopoly and is for the 
protection of artistic talent. 

The difference between a job by 
Velasquez or Galsworthy and one 
by John Doe is not in what those 
men see but in the way they ex- 
press themselves. Many are the 
Cook’s tourists who have stood 
by the great works in the Prado 
and panted, “Ain’t that nat’ral!” 
And many a time has our chief 
reaction to a great book been, 
“How true!” All of which means 
that we have all seen and noted the 
same things as the great artists. 

To protect the artist, then, we 


need only protect his manner of 
expressing himself. 


As Mr. Jus- 
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tice Holmes has succinctly put it: 
“Personality always contains some- 
thing unique. It expresses its sin- 
gularity even in handwriting, and 
a very modest grade of art has in it 
something irreducible, which is one 
man’s alone. That _ something he 
may copyright. . 

‘hat is as far as the copyright 
law goes. It does not protect the 
idea expressed.* Ideas are a 
common fund for all, and the 
expression of an old idea is as 
copyrightable as that of a new one. 

The copyright law is like the law 
of trade-marks, trade names, pat- 
ents and unfair competition only 
in that it confers an exclusive right 
to use something. The trade-mark 
is the distinctive mark put upon an 
article for sale—like the ranch 
brand on Texas steers. Its office 
is to protect the good-will of the 
seller by enabling the public to 
know what goods they are buying.’ 
The right to use one’s own mark 
is therefore exclusive. The trade 
name may or may not be stamped 
on the article sold. It is the name 
of the seller and serves similarly 
to distinguish him from his rivals 
in business. The law of trade 
names and trade-marks is properly 
a division of the law of unfair 
competition—the law forbidding 
others to steal unearned good-will. 
None of these protects against the 
advertising pirate—except to a very 
limited extent, which we will later 
consider. 


The Cardinal Principle 


The cardinal principle of the law 
of trade-marks, trade names, and 
unfair competition is that the pub- 
lic shall not be deceived in the 





purchase of goods. Copyrights 

1. Bleistein v. Donsiiocn Lith. Co., 
1903, 188 U. S. 239 

2. Nutt v. eis ® jue, Inc., 


1929, 31 F. (2d) 2 
. Nims on Unfair ecnctiiee, 1929 
edition, Sec. 275 
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How a leading motor-car 
company helps itself by 
helping its agents... 


No MATTER how well a car is built, its 
good service to the owner depends on its 
good servicing by conveniently located 
authorized dealers. 

For this reason, a leading automo- 
bile manufacturer now lists all of his 
authorized dealers in classified telephone 
directories, under the company name and 
trade mark. And carries in national ad- 
vertising a reference line directing readers 
to this service—thus making it easy for 
any one anywhere to find genuine parts 
and expert service. 

Trade Mark Service in classified tele- 
phone directories solves knotty dealer 
problems for producers in many fields. 
Ie helps to prevent substitution, protects 
and strengthens authorized dealers, in- 
creases sales, betters service and builds 
good will. 

Trade Mark Service may be made to 
fit your merchandising needs. Write for 
the booklet, ‘“A Major Contribution to 
Modern Merchandising.’’ Just use the 
coupon—there’s no obligation 

X-1 
Trade Mark Service Manager 
American Telepharie and Teleg rraph Company 
19: 5 Broadw: ay, New for ’ 
208 W. W ashington St., Chicago, Ill 
Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, “A 
Major Contribution _to Modern Merchandising,” 
which shows how Trade Mark Service can be 
applied to knotty merchandising and selling prob- 
lems in many businesses. This request places us 
under no obligation whatever 
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An additional service ; 
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have nothing to do with popular 
deception. I am prohibited from 
copying and publishing a copy- 
righted book, for example, al- 
though I give full credit and ac- 
knowledgment to the author and 
copyright owner and fairly state 
my own identity. 

We now have some picture of 
the copyright law in its proper 
background. An advertiser can- 
not patent his advertisement. Un- 
less he copyrights it, he is only 
protected by the law of unfair 
competition. 

Bringing the advertiser into the 
picture, we find there is a misfit. 
The advertiser’s livelihood depends 
on his ability to find ideas as well 
as on his ability to put them across. 
The idea must be peculiarly adapted 
to the product for sale. If a suc- 
cessful idea is found, it may 
promptly be pirated by a rival ad- 
vertising a similar product. In 
that respect, the advertiser is not 
properly in the same picture with 
the artist. A work of art is its 
own appeal. It is not designed to 
sell anything else. Therefore, its 
subject matter may be as old as 
the Mikado’s family tree and as 
well worn as a shyster’s shoes. If 
you want to write a book that will 
sell.well, says Dimnet, write about 
love. But if you want to advertise 
tires—vou can’t stop with merely 
a readable composition. 

The advertiser’s ideas not only 
have to have one more requisite 
than the book writer’s (selling 
power), but they must be found 
in large numbers—at least one for 
every advertisement. 

The result is that the advertiser 
is like a push-cart peddler selling 
a lot of small baskets of apples— 
where the law lets anybody steal 
the apple but not the baskets 

By the statement that the copy- 
right protects the expression but 
not the idea we mean that in its 
logical implications. The copy- 
right merely prevents others from 
copying words or pictures. 

It is thus conceivable that there 
might be three advertisements just 
alike—one dated earlier than the 
others and copyrighted—and one of 
the others a violation of the copy- 
right and the other not a viola- 
tion of anything. 
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Suppose, for example, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad gets an extraor- 
dinarily good photograph of the 
Woolworth Building and copy- 
rights it for advertising purposes. 
The New York Central sees it, 
thinks it good, and tells a photog- 
rapher to get the same view. The 
resulting photograph is just like 
the Pennsylvania’s. The New 
York Central is free to use it with- 
out fear of the copyright law. All 
that was copied was the idea of 
taking a particular view. But if 
the New York Central had copied 
the Pennsylvania’s photograph, and 
had published the copy, the Penn- 
sylvania would have a cause of 
action. 

Maps of the same district—such 
as road maps in pamphlets adver- 
tising gasoline—are very apt to be 
alike, regardless of the originality 
of the draftsman. 


Paraphrasing, a Violation 


Conversely, it is possible for a 
work to have not a ward or line 
like any in the copyrighted original 
and still violate the copyright. 
Paraphrasing is a violation of the 
copyright. So where the defendant 
paraphrased the language in the 
plaintiff’s copyrighted catalog, the 
court granted relief.. Of course, 
the paraphrase need not have a 
word in common with the original. 

We all have ideas and words 
which come from others. An un- 
conscious “innocent” copying is still 
copying and is actionable.* 

A word here and a phrase there 
may be taken from a copyrighted 
work. -Only the copying of a sub- 
stantial part is a violation." 

Similarity is merely evidence of 
violation of copyright. The test is 
not what the alleged infringement 
looks like, but how it was made. 
However, detailed similarity or 
identity, in the ordinary case, is 
alone enough to establish copying. 

The doctrine of copying was ex- 


4. Drone—The Law of Property in 

Intellectual Productions, p. 205 

Bowker on Copyrights, p. 255 

Nutt v. Nat. Institute, Inc., 1920, 

31-F. (2d) 236 

Meccano, Ltd. v. Wagoner, 1916, 

234 Fed. 912, 246 Fed. 603 

6. Fred Fisher, Inc., v. Dillingham, 
1924, 298 Fed. 145 

7. Frankel v. Irwin, 1928, 34 F. (2d) 
142 
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tended in a fairly recent case which 
will interest the man who adver- 
tises with cartoons. The King 
Features Syndicate sold the Barney 
Google cartoons. Fleischer had 
the idea that toy horses labeled 
“Sparky” or “Spark Plug” would 
sell well. They did—so well that 
King Features took notice and 
brought suit for violation of their 
copyright on the cartoons. The 
court gave judgment for King Fea- 
tures, holding that the copyright 
protected the character, “Sparky,” 
as well as the entire cartoon. An- 
alogously, it would seem that a 
copyright would protect the ad- 
vertiser who creates a trade char- 
acter (like Jim Henry) from the 
rival who tries to borrow him for 
use in different scenes to advertise 
other products. 

Analogously with the toy horse 
case, it has been held that copying 
cartoons in a theatrical medium is 
none the less copying and a viola- 
tion of the copyright on the car- 
toons.” On the strength of this 
case, it would no doubt be a vio- 
lation of copyright to give a Mutt 
and Jeff program on the radio 
without taking the precaution of 
obtaining Mr. Fisher’s consent. 

Another illustration of what is 
copying is a case of a copyright on 
a catalog of dress designs. The 
copyright will protect the catalog” 
but will not prevent anyone from 
making dresses according to the 
designs so illustrated.” The best 
way to remember the doctrine is 
to recall that Dorothy Dix cannot 
monopolize her brand of courtship 
by copyrighting articles about it. 

The copyright is of aid in cases 
of unfair competition.” Unfair 
competition frequently involves 
the copying of advertising matter 
—particularly on boxes or other 
containers. The copyright adds a 
new string to the plaintiff’s bow. 
And it does more than that—it pre- 





8. King Features Syndicate v. Fleis- 
cher, 1924, 299 Fed. 533 

9. Hill v. Whalen & Martell, Inc., 
1914, 220 Fed. 359 

10. National Cloak & Suit v. Kaufman, 
1911, 189 Fed. 215 

11, National Cloak & Suit v. Standard 
_ Order Co., 1911, 191 Fed. 


12. Hopkins on Trade Marks, 4th ed., 
p. 320 
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sents a cause of action which can 
be heard in the Federal courts 

Frequently the unfair competitor 
will operate in more than one 
State. A Federal injunction can 
be made operative all over the 
country very simply.“ The judg- 
ment of a State court cannot be 
made effective in another State un- 
less a separate action is brought on 
it. So a cause of action which will 
enable suit in the Federal courts 
is a great saving of time and 
money. Of course, if the parties 
are citizens of different States and 
more than $3,000 is involved, Fed- 
eral courts will have jurisdiction 
anyhow, but there is no assurance 
that such will be the case. 

Another advantage of the copy- 
right is the statutory provision for 
damages. It is often impossible 
to say how much damage has been 
caused by the unlawful copying of 
advertising. The statute liquidates 
damages for violation of copyright 
so that the successful plaintiff is 
sure of a minimum of $250" 
(sometimes enough to pay the 
lawyer!) and may get more, de- 
pending on the number of times 
the infringing work has been pub- 
lished. 

The law also provides for an 
injunction and for the destruction 
of the plates or other matter used 
to produce the offending work. 
Counsel fees are allowable in the 
court’s discretion. 

Now suppose an advertisement is 
inserted in a magazine whose pub- 
lisher has taken out a copyright 
on the whole periodical. Does that 
protect the advertiser? There is 
very little authority directly in 
point. It would seem, however, 
that the publisher can only protect 
his own material. If his copyright 
protects the advertiser, it ought to 
follow that the advertiser violates 
the copyright by publishing his own 
advertisement elsewhere! 

The extent of the publisher's 
copyright seems to be correctly 
stated by the English Court of 
appeal: “I do not myself see the 
difficulty in a publisher’s having a 
3.0.3. Cc FT. , Soon 


14. Fred Fisher, Inc. v. Dillingham, 
1924, 298 Fed. 145 
Lydiard-Pe- 
67 





Contra: Woodman v. 
terson Co., 1912, 192 Fed. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Thos. L. Emory 
Russ Building 





As this is written on De- 
cember 30th, more than 
30,000 people have visited 
the Model Home erected 
under the sponsorship of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and opened to the public 
on November 30th. 


In inaugurating this pro- 
gram of building Model 
Homes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer also began publi- 
cation each Sunday of a 
Model Home Page which 


30,000 Visitors 
in 30 Days 





covers subjects allied with 
home building, decorating 
and furnishing. 


Building material advertis- 
ers and their advertising 
agents are invited to write 
for a specimen Model 
Home Page, together with 
full details of this plan 
which provides contact 
with a great army of home 
owners, prospective home 
owners, builders, contrac- 
tors, architects and dealers. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 





* DETROIT 
John B. Woodward 
6-255 General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 








John B. Woodward 
560 N. Michigan Av. 
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copyright in a sheet of advertise- 
ments. I do see a difficulty in his 
having a copyright in one adver- 
tisement, because . . . that might 
prevent the advertiser from repub- 
lishing his advertisement in another 
paper, which is absurd. But to say 
that it follows, from that, that the 
proprietor, say of the Times, has 
no copyright in a sheet of adver- 
tisements, so that he cannot re- 
strain anybody from copying that 
sheet, appears to me a very differ- 
ent proposition.”” This language 
has been liberally quoted from 
with approval in this country” and 
may be assumed to be our law— 
at least insofar as it applies to the 
advertiser. The only thing to the 
contrary is Section 3 of the Act, 
which provides that a copyright 
protects all the copyrightable com- 
ponent parts of the thing copy- 
righted. The answer is that the 
courts are the ultimate arbiters of 
the meaning of the act—and the 
courts have never held, so far as 
this writer can determine, that the 
publisher’s copyright protects the 
advertiser. 


True Titles Not Protectable 


A copyright on written matter 
does not protect the heading if it 
is a true title and has not literary 
quality. A true title is the name 
of the work—merely designating 
it, like The Saturday Evening Post 
designates a magazine. That is 
why, as in the case of this maga- 
zine, the name is registered by 
itself—in the Patent Office. How- 
ever, there is no point in so pro- 
tecting the heading of the ordi- 
nary advertisement because it is 
usually original and copyrightable 
and because, almost always, it is 
not a title at all—but merely a first 
line which runs into the rest of 
the copy. An exception would be 
the case of a series of pamphlets 
run under the same uncopyright- 
able titlke—like “The Wedge” or 
the erstwhile “Wall Street Icono- 
clast. 


15. Lamb v. Evans (1893) 1 Ch. Div. 
16. Jeweler’s Circular Pub. Co. v. Key- 
stone Pub. Co., 1921, 281 Fed. 83 
Mail & Express Co. v. Life Pub. 
Co., 1912, CCA 2d Cir., 192 Fed. 
899, acc. 
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The only disadvantage of the 
copyright is the cost—$2 in the 
Library of Congress or $6 in the 
Patent Office. The place of reg- 
istration is determined by the na- 
ture of the advertisement.” 

In deciding whether to copyright, 
there is the business consideration 
that no one will want to copy cer- 
tain advertisements. That will be 
true, of course, of technical trade 
advertisements, which can only be 
used for one product. And some- 
times the whole appeal of an idea 
may be its novelty so that the 
originator requires no protection. 

Matter on boxes and bottles con- 
taining products for sale, as well 
as advertising matter enclosed in 
them, should be copyrighted. It 
is much more damaging to have 
that copied than a newspaper or 
magazine advertisement. While it 
is true that the law of unfair com- 
petition applies to such things, the 
importance of keeping rivals off 
justifies the additional expense. 
As we have seen, a reliable Federal 
cause of action is worth the copy- 
right fee. 

If a man had only $2 to buy a 
lock for his automobile, would you 
advise him to buy it? Or would 
you tell him simply that a lock at 
that price can be so easily cut 
away that he would be wasting his 
money? If I were a thief, I would 
rather attempt to steal the car 
with no lock on it at all—for the 
simple reason that it’s easier. 

The copyright will not protect 
what the advertiser wants to pro- 
tect—the idea. It will, however, 
make the idea harder to steal. For 
that reason it seems to me advis- 
able to copyright where (1) the 
advertisement is worth stealing (in 
whole or substantial part), and 
(2) such theft is likely to occur. 


17. Printers’ Inx, April 3, 1930, 





“Where to Copyright Advertise- 
ments.”” 
Heads Sales Managers Group 


of Baltimore Club 

C. H. Kroneberger has been elected 
chairman of the sales managers confer- 
enge Of the Advertising Club of Bealti- 
more. He succeeds John Henry Coon. 
B. W. Gillespie has been made vice- 
chairman and Clifford E. Sifton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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World-Herald’s 6% / 
Among the Lowest. 


Although this thing which OUTSIDE OF OMAHA they 
call depression took about the same wallop at World-Herald 
national and automotive advertising as elsewhere, to wit: some- 
thing ovet 16%—its only effect INSIDE OF OMAHA was to 
spur the smart local advertisers to take advantage of the failure 
of national advertisers to see the favorable business conditions 
of the Omaha territory. 

Wise Omaha users of newspaper space put in The 
World-Herald in 1930 only 104,841 lines less than their 
1929 total of almost 10 million lines. 

They reaped a fine business reward for themselves! And they 
cut the World-Herald’s 16% national advertising loss to a mere 
6% total advertising loss—zwhich we invite you to compare with 
the newspaper gain-and-loss figures from other metropolitan 
cities. 

They not only know their local business conditions but their 
newspapers also—these Omaha advertisers! Although the Bee- 
News cut its local rates 25% early in the year and national rates 
20% on July 1 while World-Herald rates were unchanged— 
still The World-Herald carried in 1930 the same 64% of all 
paid-newspaper-advertising-printed-in-Omaha that it published 
in 1929! As you will note from these figures: 

(1930 Omaha newspaper lines measured by Haynes Adv. Co.) 





World-Herald Bee-News 
Local Display ...... 7,419,528 4,458,346 
Nat’l Display ...... 2,356,298 *1,140,069 
Automotive ....... 898,471 445,165 
Classified .......*.. 2,076,774 1,079,365 
ee 177,527 132,531 
Total lines 1930... . 12,928,598 7,255,476 
Total lines 1929... . 13,764,619 7,928,666 

Decrease ........ 836,021—6% 673,190—8 14% 


*Not including national advertising in the American Weekly dis- 
tributed with Hearst newspapers. 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


December, 1930, Average: 124,586 Daily, 120,628 Sunday 


National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
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—and it all grew 


HIS is the romantic tale of a collar button 

—a Krementz Collar Button— a busi- 
ness acorn that has since grown and branched 
into one of the sturdiest oaks in the jewelry 
business! + It all harks back to an age when 
inventors were considered cranks. What! 
Turn out a collar button you could “guaran- 
tee forever?” Visionary! Impractical! Yet 
from such stuff do dreams come true. De- 
votion.to an ideal has its own reward.~ 
Today, the finer shops, not only in this 
country, but in every part of the world, sell 
and acclaim not only Krementz Collar 
Buttons —-but Krementz Full Dress and 
Tuxedo Sets, Krementz Cuff Links, Krementz 
Tie Holders, Krementz Watch Bands 


We like working with acorns from which 
grow the mighty oaks.~For 18 years it has 
been our privilege and pleasure to cooperate 
with Krementz in both their sales and mer- 
chandising problems.~ Why not tell us 
about yours ? 





The Samuel C. Croot Company, offers a specialized 
service of principals whose entire business experience 
has been devoted to the solution of advertising and 
sales problems. They number among their clients some 
of the oldest and most successful firms in America. 
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SAMUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, Inc. 
siise: Advertising Sat 









28 West 44th Street, New York City 


Telephone BRyant 9-2588 
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MEMBER _100,000_ GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 





95 OF Peoria’s 
O Workers are ~ 
EMPLOYED ! Bank Deposits 


Show Increase of 





$296,535 Over 
1929 


1930 
Community 


Fund Oversubscrib- 


View of section of 


ed.. . Goal set for Peona's Wetertront 
SRC and plus on the eae 
Subscirbed O ROUTE 


$211,000. 


of the Prosperous Homes 


Read the... 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H Eddy Co. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Chicago 
Nat'l. Representatives New York — Boston 





Net Paid A. B.C. CITY EVENING CIRCULATION 
** SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 
” TOTAL CIRCULATION 


LARGEST 
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Here’s to the Clock Watcher! 





He’s the Man Who Has Learned to Use the Four Fundamental Laws 
of Personal Efficiency 


By Alex. M. Miller 


T has long been the custom to 

decry the clock watcher. “Boost- 
ers” and business moralists have 
been accustomed to deride, execrate 
and cuss him, pointing him out as 
a horrible example to the ambitious 
youth starting out in life. 

These copy book philosophers 
have preached, in effect: “Young 
man, don’t watch the clock. Come 
early and work late—look for the 
extra thing to do— — 
don’t be afraid to 
stay and work after | 
the ethers have 
gone, let nights, 
Sundays and holi- 
days be as work || 99 
days to you. So 
shall you gain no- 
tice, approbation ll eel Sewse 
and advancement. 

To which I say | 
pish! tush! and 
pooh pooh! For all 
this is really the 
most arrant non- 
sense; the ravings || 
of those who have | 
failed to under- 
stand the funda- 
mentals of personal 
efficiency. | Space 

And here I pause || V!€™S- 
to say that I am - 
not talking about the lazy cub who 
is so anxiously itching and longing 
for the stopping hour that he can- 
not concentrate on his work. After 
all, he is a rather rare bird—and 
the only thing to do with him is to 
fire him out of hand—and that is 
what is usually done. 

What I am talking about is the 
overtime hound versus the wise 
and usually efficient person who 
starts and stops more or less 
strictly at starting and stopping 
times. 

The overtime hound is in every 
organization and his name is le- 
gion. A subconscious sense of his 
own weakness keeps him lingering 
and puttering after hours—hoping 


onds_ before 


seconds 


| faces. 








that the big boss will notice his un- 
flagging zeal. He is forever stop- 
ping us and pouring into our ears 
his tale of woe—of the nights, 
Sundays and holidays he has 
worked since the first of last Sep- 
tober. 

You will notice however that 
when the axe is swung, Mr. Over- 
time Hound is usually the first to 
get it where the hair is short— 

while the debonair 


HE clock onien- an at || object of his envy 
individual who gets to| 
his desk just about 20 sec- 
starting time | 
and rarely quits more than || 
after 
time—finds a champion! \| 
There are four fundamen. || 
of personal effi- || 
|| ciency, says this defender of 
the close student of clock 
Put them to work || 
|| and you, too, can say pish! 
tush! and pooh pooh! to 
the overtime hound. 
Sounds rather interesting | 
but we know 
| tising men who will fail to 
| find it convincing. 
available for 


| stays on the job, 
waxes fat and 
| flourishes. 

Favoritism, hard 
luck, mysterious? 
Not at all! Simply 
the inevitable and 
plainly visible 
working of the laws 
of personal effi- 
ciency. 

There can be no 
doubt that there 
are such laws and 
that they operate 
as inexorably as the 
laws of physical 
| science — although, 
There's | of course, they 

their || cannot be as defi- 
nitely formulated 
or their results as 
definitely mou..." 

My object is to show that there 
are such laws and that they oper- 
ate as definitely against the persis- 
tent overtime worker as for the 
“clock watcher” who labors with 
due regard to standard and reason- 
able working hours. 

The first and most important of 
these laws may be called “The Law 
of Rhythm,” which may be formu- 
lated thus: The efficiency of every 
human function of mind and body 
is increased by the establishment 
and observance of correct and reg- 
ular rhythm in action. 

Our whole physical and mental 
being is subject to this law. As 
we establish it in our lives we be- 
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come its slaves. We can make it 
a beneficent or a hard master. We 
can make it work for us or against 


us. 

Good health for the normal man 
is largely a matter of correct 
rhythm. Any sound physician will 
tell you that the best road to good 
health is regular and sufficient 
food, exercise, sleep, recreation. 

The same is true of our mental 
life. Correct rhythm is as impor- 
tant to the health and efficiency of 
our minds as of our bodies. Men 
who accomplish great things in 
business are usually men who work 
hard, play hard and in times of 
repose, relax utterly. They are 
men who have established correct 
rhythm in their lives and who are 
therefore efficient in everything 
they do. 

It is possible for anyone to leave 
home worries behind as soon as he 
steps over the threshold of his 
home to go to business; to step 
into the office with the business 
compartment of his mind function- 
ing perfectly, and when he steps 
out again at the end of the day to 
leave all business cares behind. 

When a man accomplishes this 
simple feat of mental discipline he 
has increased his efficiency beyond 
all computation—because the sum 
of work, relaxation and repose is 
as much in intensity as in duration. 

And it is a consequence of the 
law of rhythm that the intensity 
and results of work are increased 
by regular and reasonable periods 
of labor and decreased by irregular 
and unduly long periods. 

The tendency to decrease the 
hours of labor in industry is no 
accident. 

It is generally conceded that this 
tendency has increased the output 
of the individual in industry and 
business. I believe it is true that 
the industrial and office worker 
alike can accomplish more in eight 
hours a day than in ten. 

Blue Monday is no accident. The 
dull brain and lazy muscles of 
Monday morning are due to broken 
rhythm and usually a gorge of 
sleep or play during Saturday and 
Sunday. 

Probably, this longer weekly 
rhythm of freedom from the voca- 
tional task is beneficial over a long 
period even when the leisure period 
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is badly used. Probably, the Blue 
Monday effect may be largely elim- 
inated by keeping to the regular 
sleep period of Saturday night in- 
stead of indulging in the “long lie” 
of. Sunday morning, resulting in 
irregular Sunday meal hours and 
broken or “shallow” sleep on Sun- 
day night. Whenever I have had 
sufficient strength of will to test 
this out in my own experience I 
have found the theory worked in 
practice and the experience is con- 
firmed by the opinions of others. 

Be this as it may, over the week- 
end, sleep, eating, play and work 
rhythms are broken and the result 
is the familiar and proverbial “lag” 
of Blue Monday. This is the kind 
of lag that reduces the working 
efficiency of the overtime hound— 
for every night, Sunday and holi- 
day he works he loses more than 
he gains in reduced intensity of 
physical and mental effort during 
true working hours. His business 
life is lived in a vicious circle of 
night labor and day drag so that 
the actual sum of work accom- 
plished becomes less and less. 

The “clock watcher,” on the 
other hand, is obeying the law of 
rhythm, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. His mind is clearer, more 
resilient and he can therefore ac- 
complish more during a working 
day. 


Extra Hours Are Occasionally 
Necessary 


Of course it is admitted that 
there are times in every department 
of business when extra hours are 
necessary, and that these times of 
necessity occur more frequently in 
some occupations and in some de- 


partments of business than in 
others. 
“Peak loads” of short duration 


are bound to occur, when a given 
task has to be accomplished by a 
definite time. In stich cases—if the 
regular staff is insufficient to do the 
job, and an additional permanent 
staff would not be justified eco- 
nomically, and the hiring of tempo- 
rary help is inadvisable or not 
feasible—then overtime is justified. 

It is a fallacy however to sup- 
pose that these extra hours of labor 
are a gain in the amount of work 
performed over the long swing. 
They should be regarded rather as 
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D i 
epression § 
In th 
99\| 
Small Town Market ?7 
y 
GRIT Found 32,351 New Cash 
Customers There HE hard-bitten months of 
In 1930 1930 witnessed GRIT mak- 
1930 Circulation - 423,447 ing an average weekly gain of 
1929 Circulation - 391,096 32,351 copies over the pre- 
Total Gain - - - 32,351 vious year, pushing the total 
circulation to 423,450, a new 








high figure. 


This is the largest annual increase GRIT has enjoyed in 


y 
20 years. No special efforts were made to secure ad- 
ditional circulation, all sales being for cash, at the full 
zy price of 5c per copy, through GRIT'S 19,000 boy agents. 


The small towns and villages where GRIT circulates hardly 
ever experience the full force of our national economic 
¥ flurries. Places of less than 5,000 population are the last 
to be affected and the first to recover, as advertisers 
who cultivated the small town market in 1930 know for 
themselves. 

Their experience and GRIT'S experience in 1930 can be 
os your experience in 193]. Make your plans include a 
definite campaign in the small town market. Write for a 
free copy of the “Mcrketing Survey of Twenty-Nine 


Typical Small Towns.” 











Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 















Member A. B. C. Williamsport, Pa. 
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a gain secured at the expense of a 
greater loss to be sustained later 
on. The law of rhythm will take 
its inevitable toll. 

The second law of personal effi- 
ciency may be called—“The Law 
of Time Sense.” The practical 
statement of this law is: The 
working capacity of the individual 
increases as his ability to relate the 
task to the time necessary for its 
accomplishment increases. 

Everyone is familiar with that 
sense of futility which sometimes 
overwhelms one at the end of the 
working day. “Five o'clock and 
hardly anything done—where has 
the time gone?” Retrospective 
analysis of the day will usually 
show that there has been a lack of 
definite conscious relation of time 
to task. 

On the day’s work sheet there 
were written a number of definite 
things to be done. Time to do them 
within the working day was amply 
sufficient—yet some of them were 
left undone. There has been a 
lack of definite relation of each 
item to the time necessary for its 
accomplishment. The time has 
slipped by unconsciously. Needless 
interruptions have been permitted. 
Conversations have dragged on be- 
yond the limit necessary to settle 
the point under discussion.  Ir- 
relevancies have diverted us from 
the work in hand. There has been 
a distaste for a definite “buckling 
down” to the job. In short—we 
have puttered. 

Then there are other days which 
we finish with a comfortable sense 
of good work well done. We have 
correctly estimated the time neces- 
sary for each item of work—con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Work 
has proceeded on schedule, there 
has been a zip and zest to the day. 
Every item on the work sheet has 
been checked off, and every in- 
cidental matter of routine has been 
handled. 

On such days we have been 
obeying the law of time sense. 
We have mentally timed the work 
in advance and thus automatically 
thrust aside all irrelevancies, dis- 
posed quickly of all interruptions, 
and rejected all needless delays. 

It is possible by persistent men- 
tal discipline to develop the time 
sense—the relation of time to task 
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—and this greatly increases our 
working efficiency. 

The man who obeys the law of 
time sense will seldom need to 
work overtime, and the overtime 
worker will be ‘unlikely to have 
the mental energy to undergo the 
discipline necessary to accomplish 
habitual relation of time to task. 
_The third law of personal effi- 
ciency is “The Law of the Task,” 
which may be simply formulated 
thus: The efficiency of the worker 
1s increased and his fatigue les- 
sened by the conscious setting of 
his work as a definite task to be 
done within a given time. 


We Need an Objective in Our 
W ork 


Set out to walk three miles in 
an hour and you will be much less 
fatigued than if you just strolled 
three miles without definite objec- 
tives of time and distance. This 
is true of all work, physical or 
mental. Mind and body become 
keyed to the task in hand. Every 
step gained in the doing of it car- 
ries with it an exhilaration of mind 
and body because one stage in a 
possible day’s task has _ been 
reached. Even if the day’s work 
is not quite done, there’s a gratify- 
ing sense of satisfaction at the end 
of the day—mind and body have 
measured themselves against the 
task and left behind a good tale 
of work well done—we will do 
better tomorrow. 

This exhilaration of accomplish- 
ment in the day’s work, this medic- 
inal satisfaction at the end of the 
day, the chronic overtime worker 
never feels. His work hangs over 
his shoulders as an. intolerable 
burden. Its weight never lessens. 
No matter how hard or how long 
he works, there is still too much 
to do. Added to the fatigue of 
work done is the exhausting antici- 
patory fatigue of an interminable 
task. 

The “clock watcher,” on the 
other hand, consciously or uncon- 
sciously obeys the law of the task. 
He measures his day against a 
reasonable day’s work. Tomor- 
row’s work does not exist for him 
—until tomorrow. Overtime is 
seldom necessary for him because 
his working efficiency is higher and 
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because she is a Master Home- 
maker and her home, with her mod- 
ern appointments and _ up-to-date 
equipment, is the lure for the house- 
wives of her neighborhood. 


Her affection for her Needlecraft 
Magazine is based on its authorita- 
tive and instructive treatment of the 
various phases of Home Making. Edi- 
tors who are leaders, each in her own 
particular line of effort, direct the 
different departments and offer this 
woman a Service that no other maga- 
zine provides. 


CHAS. W. CORBETT, Advertising Director 
Chrysler Building New York 
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VOlvK Mim ait 


a gain of 


= issue opens the New Year with the largest 
January issue on record—a gain in advertising 
volume of 26% over last year. 

Business on the books for the balance of the 
year is greater than at any similar period in the 
nine years THE Procressive Grocer has been 
published. 

Every year THE ProcressiveE Grocer has shown 
asteady substantial growth. It has grown in in- 
fluence with the 75,000 most important retailers 
and wholesalers in the United States. 


It has grown in advertising volume because an 
increasing number of manufacturers each year see 
the value of telling their story to the trade through 
the magazine that is the recognized authority in 
the grocery field. 


TRADE DIVISION 
Tue Burrerick PustisHinc COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 
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the fatigue-toll levied by his work 


is less. He possesses usually a 
sort of productive laziness which 
leads him to seek instinctively 
every means which will lighten 


and brighten his hours of work 
and increase their output. 

The overtime hound, on the other 
hand, finds a sort of merit and 
comfort in being known as a “hard 
worker.” 


“He Never Seems to Quit” 


How often one hears this sort 
of comment—"so and so > is a hard 
worker— i 
wonder why he never gets ahead ?” 
The fact is there is no merit in 
being merely a “hard worker,” un- 
less one is an intelligent worker 
also, and the intelligent worker 
gets results by seeking every short 
cut and every labor saving method 
and system rather than by “slug- 
ging” hard and long. He obeys 
the laws of personal efficiency; he 
is almost never an overtime hound. 

The fourth law of personal effi- 
ciency is: the “Law of Relative 
Importance” which may be formu- 
lated as follows: The efficiency of 
the worker is increased in propor- 
tion to his ability to arrange and 
do his work in order of impor- 
tance. 

This is the law of first things 
first. It is applicable in propor- 
tion to the amount of individual 
judgment and initiative required of 
the worker, and diminishes in value 
as the task becomes more and more 
repetitive or mechanical. , 

In tasks requiring individual 
judgment the time and effort spent 
in arranging items of work in 
order of importance is repaid a 
thousand fold. Confusion is ban- 
ished by this practice. 

The load of pressing matters is 
quickly removed as each item is 
disposed of; pressure from the 
management and from other de- 
partments is diminished. Unim- 
portant matters are thrust aside 
temporarily and many of them dis- 
pose of themselves by mere lapse 
of time. The worker has at all 
times a sense of mastery—he is 
“on top of the job” and never ex- 
Periences that sense of being 
‘crowded” which corrodes the 
temper, breaks down poise and im- 
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poses an undue burden of mental 


fatigue. When this habit pervades 
a department the amount of super- 
vision required is reduced to a 
minimum, and “an employee is val- 
uable in inverse ratio to the amount 
of supervision he requires.” 

Now it is almost an invariable 
characteristic of the chronic over- 
time worker that he has a poor 
sense of relative importance. He 
attacks the pile of confusion on his 
desk from either end or the mid- 
dle. He putters with unimportant 
details—his weak mind gravitates 
to the small task—he can be pushed 
or persuaded into doing this or 
that triviality to please others— 
and finds at the end of the day 
that the important things are left 
undone. 

In a big organization one hears 
this sort of complaint every day: 
“Tt seems a fellow can’t get any 
real work done around here ex- 
cept after hours—the only time | 
can get important things done is 
after everybody has gone.” It is 
the thin wail of a weak mind, the 
characteristic plaint of the over- 
time hound, 

The “clock watcher” is too wise 
a bird to let himself get into any 
such position. He knows the hours 
are marching on to the end of the 
day, and that he has a twilight 
golf engagement, or a_ theater 
party, or some.gardening to do, or 
a study class to attend. He knows 
that his work must march with 
the hours if his happy and profit- 
able leisure plans are to be car- 
ried out. Consequently, he turns 
a cold, discouraging face to the 
trivial interrupter, lets the fussy 
person who would sidetrack him 
whistle for a day or two—in short, 
does first things first and watches 
the clock. 

So to the young fellow starting 
out in life I would say, “My boy, 
don’t pay any attention to the wise- 
acres who would make you an 
overtime hound. If you cannot 
hold your present job without com- 
ing early and working late, get 
another one—you are with an out- 
fit that will teach you bad habits. 
Work for an outfit that has mod- 
ern ideas and whose measuring 
rod for men is results and not long 
hours and tired eyes.” 








to the Kitchen 


By Margaret Carson Brandsness 


5 SUrs booklets, many of them 
expensive works of art, are 
being given away through every 
woman’s magazine in this country 
at what would seem a reckless rate 
of generosity to a foreigner. Let 
the eager young bride try to find a 
free cook book in Europe! In 
America, however, advertising has 
proved that a well-directed gener- 
osity is often good business. Recipe 
booklets are gifts with a purpose— 
to get the advertiser’s product into 
the kitchens of America. 

Selling is the job of the recipe 
booklet. Selling the housewife. 
That is the ball on which the ad- 
vertiser must keep his eye during 
the entire process of preparing a 
booklet if he expects reward for 
his trouble. Simple? It is neither 
so simple nor so obvious as it 
sounds. There are many distrac- 
tions to make the advertiser forget 
his purpose. 

For example, here is a booklet as 
artistic and beautiful as heart could 
wish. But a glance at the recipes 
shows that it was not written to 
sell the housewife. It was written 
to gratify the advertiser. He 
wanted to see his product used in 
as large quantities and in as many 
different ways as possible. There 
it is, used lavishly, extravagantly, 
ingeniously—not to say fantasti- 
cally. Only on paper, however. 
There’s the rub. All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could 
not force a housewife to try one 
of those recipes a second time. 

This booklet does not do a sell- 
ing job—it actually works in re- 
verse gear, doing damage the inno- 
cent advertiser never suspects. If 
he were to eat one of the concoc- 
tions so deceivingly illustrated he 
would need no one to point out 
why his booklet is a failure of the 
most disastrous kind. 

This business of 


selling the 


The Recipe Route 
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From a Mazola Advertisement 


housewife demands at least tem- 
porary unselfishness. Her prefer- 
ences and convenience must be con- 
sulted at every turn. What are her 
likes and wants and needs? What 
will interest her? How can she be 
persuaded to buy the advertiser’ 
product and use it repeatedly? 
These are the questions that must 
be carefully considered in deter- 
mining the content and presentation 
of successful advertising recipes. 

As to content, the modern woman 
demands three things of a recipe: 
That it produce a delicious result, 
that its ingredients be reasonable 
in cost, that it be fairly simple to 
prepare. If the recipe is also wp 
to date, it has additional chance of 
winning approval. 

Deliciousness! That is the first 
essential and there is no_ other 
single requirement to compare with 
it in importance. A recipe that 
will produce a dish of tantalizing, 
mouth - watering deliciousness —a 
dish so good that neighbors will 
beg the recipe and the family wil 
urge a repetition—that is the kind 
of masterpiece to aim for. On 










such recipe is worth a hundred 
“original” but unsatisfactory recipes 

The matter of repetition deserve 
attention, and there is a commonly 
ignored fact in connection with i 
that should be pointed out—a rathe 
curious fact considering the hw 
dreds and hundreds of recipes # 
existence. Every family, regart 
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Is your product sold in 
New York? 


If it is, your distribution is all set for our South 
American readers. 


These 80,000 South Americans live everywhere in 
Greater New York. 


They buy everywhere. 


They shop on Park, or Madison, or Broadway, uptown 
or downtown, or in the mid-town section. 


Brand a trade mark deep into their brain and you 
will sell it to them in every shop of this great 
metropolis. 


Besides, we have a national and international distribu- 
tion. Several hundred copies go as far as California 
and some even into Alaska. 


Sold at 1,400 newsstands in the Metropolitan district 
and 100 cities and towns in the U. S. 
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less of income, has a comparatively 
small list of favorite dishes that 
are constantly repeated on its 
menus. Check up on your own 
menus if you are skeptical, noting 
them carefully for a month with- 
out warning the mistress of the 
house. If the menus of a thousand 
families could be faithfully re- 
corded over a period of a year, the 
repetition enjoyed by each family 
would amaze all but thoughtful 
planners of meals. 

To get a recipe included in these 
preferred lists of favorite dishes 
should be the ambition of every 
cook book distributor. To have a 
single recipe requiring his product 
used weekly or even monthly—used 
and liked and repeated—will prove 
more profitable than to have a 
dozen recipes tried and either con 
demned or forgotten. 

Many booklets now at large show 
a misguided delight in mere num- 
bers of recipes. While it is nat- 
ural for the advertiser to desire his 
product to play numerous versatile 
roles, this desire should be re- 
strained by a healthy fear of toy- 
ing with the confidence of his cus- 
tomer. The damage possibilities of 
one poor recipe cannot be esti- 
mated, whereas a good recipe not 
even requiring the advertiser’s 
product may prove of tremendous 
value to him by winning confidence 
and good-will. 

Economy is the second essential 
that the modern woman demands of 
a recipe. Budgeting the income 
has become a popular pastime and 
has helped to diffuse knowledge 
and appreciation of economy. It 
seems safe to assume that no mat- 
ter to what income group she be- 
longs, Mrs. Housewife will recog- 
nize an extravagant recipe when 
she sees qne, and that, unless a 
suggestion of rare deliciousness 
promises to warrant the extra ex- 
pense, she will not even give such a 
recipe a trial. On the other hand, 
she will welcome and be grateful 
for recipes that enable her to 
economize wisely. 

Mrs. Knox offers, among other 
recipe booklets, one called “Food 
Economy” with “Recipes for Left- 
Overs, Plain Desserts and Salads” 
as the subtitle, and the motto “Eat 
Plenty, Wisely and Waste Noth- 








Many of the Recipe Booklets Which 

Advertisers Give Away or Make «a 

Small Charge for Are Works of Art 

—They Are Doing a Good Selling 

Job for a Great Variety of Food 
Products 
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PERVERSIVE PROVERBS, No. 6 
“Take care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves” 


Time is money. Care for the dollars first; 
there are fewer of them. 


Our Statistical Service prepares for its clients specific 
statistical analyses of their operations—sales, and manu- 
facturing cost statistics or general statistics, the result of 
research; not financial statements. 


A specially trained staff computes inventories, figures 
interest, dividends, price revisions, etc. Our service is a 
real economy; particularly during peak load periods; for 
it prevents interruption in clerical routine. 


Our business is to arrange, tabulate and set up in concise 
usable reports the vital, dollar facts of your business. The 
commonplace penny facts will take care of themselves. 


Our man will briefly explain our method 
of setting up the vital, dollar facts and 
eliminating the commonplace penny ones 


Recording & Statistical C. 
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Robert E. Spline 


formerly Vice-President of 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins, 
Inc., is now associated with 
this organization as a 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Previous to his advertising agency connection, Mr. 
Spline was for seven years General Sales Manager 
and Manager of the Scientific Department of the 
Pepsodent Co. He was Assistant Specialty Sales 
Manager and Manager of the Scientific Department 
of Bristol-Myers Co. for five years, and for another 
five years served as Special Representative of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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ing” on the cover. The booklet is 
packed with valuable suggestions 
for economizing. 

Ease of preparation is an impor- 
tant factor from the modern wo- 
man’s point of view. In the good 
old days a woman often boasted of 
the intricacies of a favorite recipe 
—but those were the days when 
“fancy work” and angel cakes of- 
fered about the only ladylike op- 
portunities for whiling away empty 
hours. Today there are no empty 
hours. Women are taking part in 
the world’s activities—and spending 
less time in their kitchens. Cook- 
ing has been speeded up and simpli- 
fied. Even the titles of modern 
cook books indicate this trend— 
“Busy Woman’s Cook Book”’— 
“Cook and Be Cool”—"Simplified 
Cooking.” 

The evidence ‘shows that adver- 
tisers seem to be more aware of 
this third requirement than of the 
other two already discussed. The 
idea of easy and speedy prep- 
aration is handled in various 
interesting ways. 

Armour & Company, in their 
bacon booklet, “Slices of Real 
Flavor,” give the time re- 
quired for preparing each 
recipe. The booklet advertis- 
ing Pyrex ovenware is en- 
titled, “Complete Meals That 
Cook in 20 Minutes—30 Min- 
utes—45 Minutes.” Procter & 
Gamble have published “12 
Dozen Time-Saving Recipes” 
with the following sentences 
in a preface that is certain to 
win every housewife’s enthu- 
siastic approval. 


Today, activities outside the 
home are demanding more and 
more of women’s time. Count- 
less devices and methods for 
lightening the labor of house- 
work have been adopted. Yet 
there still remains a need of 
labor-saving methods in the 
kitchen. With this in mind 
we have gathered into this lit- 
tle book 144 time-saving re- 
cipes. We have included, too, 
a number of short cuts in cook- 
ing methods which will save 
you time and worry. In no 
case has the quality of the 
cooked food been sacrificed in 
the cause of easy preparation. 
Each recipe makes a perfectly 
delicious dish. Each recipe is 
practical for use in the aver- 
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age home—all ingredients are those 
which you probably have un hand 
or can procure easily. 


The introduction to each food 
division includes a numbered list of 
valuable “time-saving hints” having 
to do with the preparation of that 
particular food—and all sorts of 
foods from bread to salted nuts are 
included in this unusual booklet. 

Incorporating newly discovered 
labor-saving “hints” and helps is 
but one of many ways in which a 
recipe booklet may be kept up to 
date. New mechanical develop- 
ments—such as the electric re- 
frigerator—need to be watched. In 
spite of the fact that mechanical 
refrigeration is now part of the 
equipment of almost all new apart- 
ment buildings, to find recipes for 
salads and desserts frozen the new 
way is not as easy as it should be. 

New trends in living—the faster 
tempo already referred to—the 


simpler and less formal entertain- 





Most of Our Leading Food Advertisers Are 
Using the Recipe Booklet as a Means of Get- 
ting Their Products Used in the Kitchen 
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ing—the increasing popularity of 
apartments—all should be consid- 
ered in preparing a recipe booklet 
if Mrs. Housewife’s needs are to 
be met as precisely as possible. 

To sum up then, recipes to do a 
selling job should be delicious, eco- 
nomical, easy to prepare and as far 
as possible up to date. These char- 
acteristics of the recipes themselves 
should be the chief considerations 
in preparing a recipe booklet. Their 
presentation is also important—but 
secondary. All the star copy 
writers, printers and artists in 
America have not the power of 
“putting over” one poor recipe. In 
fact the better the writing and il- 
lustrating of a poor recipe, the 
deeper the disappointment and the 
more harmful its effect. 

On the other hand, a good recipe 
needs and deserves to be well writ- 
ten. Recipes are a form of copy— 
whether a copy writer or the 
domestic science expert writes them. 
A very special form of copy, re- 
quiring more than usual simplicity, 
clearness and completeness. The 
writing should be so simple that a 
youngster can follow it, so clear 
that no one can misunderstand it, 
so complete that no questions will 
arise to puzzle the inexperienced. 
To leave out such details as at 
least the approximate time neces- 
sary for cooking and the number 
of people a recipe will serve is 
loose writing and shows thoughtless 
planning. Yet such omissions are 
frequent. 

Recipe writing can have that 
elusive thing called style. It can 
swing along in a fast-moving, easy- 
sounding way that will make the 
reader want to seize her apron and 
dash to the kitchen. 

In arrangement of recipes, ad- 
vertising booklets differ greatly and 
a variety of excellent methods are 
employed. An index is the first 
essential if the convenience of the 
housewife is not forgotten alto- 
gether. Yet a number of otherwise 
praiseworthy booklets have no in- 
dex whatever. 

Advertising material may find a 
legitimate place in almost any part 
of a booklet—at the beginning, at 
the end, at the head of each chap- 
ter. It seems obvious that the more 
informative and the less obtrusive 
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this material, the better. In the 
booklet of the Banana Growers 
Association, advertising material i is 
occasionally incorporated in the 
recipes themselves with a sentence 
tucked in here and there so cleverly 
it hardly seems to be advertising. 
In the recipe for Banana Whip, 
this paragraph appears: 

Banana Whip is a well-liked des- 
sert. The simplicity yet wholesome 
and nutritious quality of its ingre- 
dients recommends it especially for 
children and people of more delicate 
digestion. 


Other sorts of material wisely 
included in the recipe booklet are 
time tables for cooking meats and 
vegetables, tables of measurements, 
menus and helpful hints. Special 
directions for using the product are 
often included. The booklet of the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company 
gives directions for the grating and 
proper cooking of cheese. The 
booklet on Armour’s Star Bacon 
tells “What To Do With the Drip- 
pings.” Such material is ex- 
tremely profitable for the adver- 
tiser and should perhaps be classed 
as advertising material. 

The recipe booklet is almost the 
only form of advertising commonly 
arranged without regard for em- 
phasis. Booklets contain fifty, 100, 
200 recipes. Where is the busy 
woman to begin, which shall she 
try first? If one or two of the 
best recipes were mentioned on the 
cover or first page—spotlighted— 
“Try These ,” the booklet 
would have a better chance of be- 
ing used immediately instead of 
being laid aside for a “spare time” 
that may never come. 

To make a booklet attractive and 
the recipes tempting is largely the 
task of the illustrator—photog- 
rapher or artist. 

In illustrating recipes it is im- 
portant to remember that beauty is 
not the sole aim. Truth is most 
important. The booklet described 
at the beginning of this article is 
full of beautiful illustrations that 
are, many of them, beautiful lies. 
Far more useful and pleasing to 
the housewife is the book of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
containing no_ illustrations — but 
packed full of delicious recipes and 
much helpful information. 
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d3 Years of Leadership 


Again in 1930 the AMERICAN EXPORTER led all other 
export papers in advertising published, almost equalling the 
next three papers put together. 


The advertising published in eight b aupent papers was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


AMERICAN EXPORTER... 35.4% “E” Export Paper......... 9.7% 
“B” Export Paper ........ 1%5% “F” Export Paper......... 9.1% 
“C” Export Paper......... 10.5% “G” Export Paper....... 4.8% 
“D” Export Paper. ........ 10.3% “H” Export Paper......... 2.7% 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Reasons Why for 
the Revival of “Reason 
Why” Copy 


_ (Continued from page 8) 
vincingly as possible. You hardly 
get the effect of Reason Why ad- 
vertising when all your substan- 
tiation is buried somewhere in the 
end of the copy. Here are a few 
prominent examples of successful 
advertisers who use this method. 

Listerine has always been a con- 
sistent Reason Why advertiser. 
The Halitosis idea, expanded, reads 
like a logical syllogism. “Bad 
breath makes you unpopular, Lis- 
terine counteracts bad breath (by 
its germicidal action) therefore 
you should use Listerine if you 
want to be popular.” Genuine 
Reason Why copy will often be 
found in practically perfect syl- 
logistic form. Listerine shifts its 
tooth paste appeal to fit the times 
but still sticks to logic. “You 
want a pair of shoes, Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25 cents will save 
you in a year enough money to 
buy them; that’s a reason why 
you should use Listerine Tooth 
Paste.” 

Squibb, selling cod liver oil for 
its vitamin content as “Bottled 
Sunshine,” is using Reason Why 
copy. 

Ford crams his advertising full 
of reasons why. Here is a whole 
page on upholstery good 
mohair will not crush easily and 
is long wearing, because it is faced 
with genuine angora and fine wool 
worsted . . . the count in the warp 
and the woof . . . the percentage 
of wool...” and so on through 
detailed specifications that carry 
conviction to any woman’s mind. 

Minute Tapioca, in addition to 
recipes and food pictures, gives all 
the reasons why for tapioca in- 
cluding such brand new ones (to 
me at any rate) as “it keeps berry 
pies from running over, gives deli- 
cate body to tender croquettes, and 
prevents high omelets from tum- 
bling. . . .” Copy can “taste good 
and still be Reason Why! ; 

Super Suds says “Like magic 
... the camera tells the difference 
between Super Suds and Chips” 
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and shows photographic illustra- 
tions of the speed with which the 
competing products dissolve. 

Philco Radio’s “Reason Why” 
is “No Distortion” dramatized by 
clever photographs, the one clear, 
the other distorted. 

Calumet “The Double Acting 
Baking Power” shows photographs 
of the double rise of the powder, 
first in solution, second on appli- 
cation of heat. 

Drano’s “Reason Why” in cur- 
rent advertising is “For a lower 
gas bill and a hotter flame,” with 
this company’s characteristic dotted 
line “straight to the spot” illus- 
tration showing how easily Drano 
does the hard job of cleaning out 
gas burners clogged with hard- 
ened food. This is a fine example 
of Reason Why advertising at its 
best. It sold friend wife on sight. 

Royal Baking Powder’s “Rea- 
son Why” is “Both made by the 
same recipe, yet . . . one cake is 
velvet textured, the other is full 
of ‘air holes’” supported by micro- 
photographs of the two cakes 
showing the comparative sizes of 
the gas bubbles. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast goes all 
over the world for “reasons why” 
to prove how yeast combats intes- 
tinal toxicity. 

Note that all these “Reasons 
Why” are not merely opinions. 
They are believable causes for de- 
stred and provable results, and all 
the “reasons” are so close to the 
reader’s own experiences that they 
are credible and they are also con- 
vincing. 

The formula seems to be some- 
what as follows: Find your sales 
slant. What will most surely sell 
this product if the presentation is 
both interesting and _ believable? 
Then build up both your interest 
and your credibility by taking off 
from “Reasons Why” which are 
logical, close to the reader’s own 
experience, cogent and not dragged 
in by the heels, and above all true 
and easily provable—this last in 
case they are not so self-evident 
as to be accepted on presentation. 
Finally, it is most essential that the 
Reasons Why have something to 
do with what you get when you 
use the product, and not simply 
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Why aPeacock- t 
Not a Sparrow? — 


Because of the beauty of its 
coloring. Beauty comes close 
to ruling the world—it loses 
none of its power in adver- 
tising. To lifta product from 
the commonplace, tell its 
story with color. For fold- 
ers—for displays — for all 
color work of beauty— 
with economy— 


Use Lithography 


Rode & Brand 


Lithographic Advertising 
200 William St., New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-3840 
Write for Free Bridge Scores 
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40% 

of the 
Hudson 
County 

Bidg. & Loan 
Associations 
advertised 
their assns. 

in the 

Jersey 
Observer. 
Why? 
Because 

local 

men know 

the Jersey 
Observer 
covers Hudson 
County, N. J., 


like no other 


local paper can— 


three cities 
and five towns. 
Ask the 
snappy 

space sellers 
of Gilman 
Nicoll, 
& Ruthman 
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with the product itself. 

It has been said that, 
tecture, florescence 
runner of decadence. 
the necessary utilitarian 
have been done, creators stop 
meeting needs, and descend to busy 
little jobs of decoration. 

Advertising, riding high on 
prosperity’s wave, has been fairly 
florescent during the last few years. 
The vogue of modernism, the em- 
phasis on manner rather than mat- 
ter, all were signs that things were 
coming so easily that nobody 
needed to worry. 

The shrewd, hard-boiled adver- 
tisers stuck to their knitting, but 
a good many of the rest of us got 
our heads so far in the clouds that 
our feet lifted pretty well off the 
ground. Down we come to hard 
pan, however, as the purse strings 
tighten. That’s half the fun of 
being in a profession which is so 
largely a business. 

Selling a can of beans to Mrs. 
Consumer during 1931 will appar- 
ently have to be done with one 
foot on earth and the other in the 
front door, in words of one syl- 
lable, arranged in the straight line 
that runs from proof to purchase. 


in archi- 
is the fore- 
When all 
things 


Johnson Motor Elects C. 


Piper 
Charles M. Piper, formerly general 
sales manager of the Johnson Motor 
Company, Waukegan, Ill., has been 


elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of that company. He succeeds S. 
Barber, resigned. 


Join Goode Studio 


Caleb Rakov, formerly with the Amitin 
Company, New York, and M. M. Kopple- 
man, formerly with National Studios, 
Inc., of that city, have joined the Goode 
Studio, Inc., also of New York, as 
sales representatives. 


New Business at Baltimore 

Newell A. Warner, formerly with the 
Perry Advertising Service, Baltimore, 
and, before that, with the Baltimore 
Sun, has started his own advertising 
business at that city under the name 
of the Warner Advertising Agency. 


To Direct Reading Iron Sales 
F. W. Deppe, formerly district sales 
representative at St. Louis, Mo., has 


been appointed general manager of sales 
of the mR 

Pa. 
York 


Reading, 
New 


eading Iron Company, 
His headquarters will be at 
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INCREASE SALES 
WITH ELECTRIC 


CLOCKS 


A large manufacturer has used over 25,000 
HAVLIN Electric Clocks as premiums to cus 
tomers. They will probably use up to 100,000 
A Chicago bank created 1,500 new accounts 
in six weeks, using as many HAVLINS. A 
big wholesaler ordered a gross and came right 
back for 5 more. Learn how this new, 
modern, all electric Master Clock for the 
home is inoreasing sales and profits for many 
manufacturers and merchants 

With your name and message prominently 
displayed on each clock, you have a lasting. 
repeating advertising medium that is looked 
at many times a day by everyone in the home 


Greatest Premium for 
Customers—Finest 
Prize for Salesmen 


Here's a new, ‘fresh idea to put pep and 
life inte combination offers, new customer 
deals, and sales promotion plans and contests 
Everyone feels grateful to receive this pre- 
mium or prize. Beautiful, useful, permanent. 
novel, new. Inexpensive—yet a mighty fine 
clock. Customers like it. Salesmen fight for 
it. Let us tell you more about it. 


WRITE US 


and mail coupon to 
day for complete in 
formation, without 
any obligation. 


ODEL 








SALESMEN 
Write for proposi- 
tion. Every reason 
that makes HAV- 
LINS ideal for 





manufacturers and 

merchants, makes Electric and 

them money-makers 

fer yeu Monuloctusing Co. 
i » Ohio 








= 


| The Kodol Electric & Mfg. Co 


Clock Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 





I entiemen: Please send me full infor ! 

| mation on HAVLIN clocks for premium: | 
and advertising purposes I understand | 

I that I am not obligated in the least I 

1 attach my letterhead. | 

] Name ' 

| Addres3 | 
Town State | 





| 
We Don't Like 


| to Brag — 


but this is something to be 
|| proud of — 


A gain in local advertising 
linage of 574% in the 
last quarter of 1930 
over 1929— 


[sNT that definite proof 

that business conditions 
in Wisconsin are normal? 
Doesn't that show you Mr. 
Advertiser that you should 
add the Telegram to your 
list? Interested ? 


Complete information on 
the market and medium can 
be obtained from Burke, 
Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne, 
at 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago and 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


N. B.—One thousand men 
returned to work in Superior 
since the first of the year 
with definite assurance of 
steady employment. 


THE 

SUPERIOR, 
WISCONSIN, 
EVENING 
TELEGRAM 
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State of Florida Plans Three- 
Year Campaign 


The Florida National Publicity Coun- 
cil has been organized to raise an 
annual fund of $500,000 for a national 
advertising campaign for the State of 
Florida to extend over a Cag of three 
years. Harold S. Colee, o Augustine, 
is general chairman of the. ‘Council. 

A proposal for a campaign was placed 
before the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce last June, according to Mr. 
Colee, by Northern interests with heavy 
investments in the State. The creation 
of the Council was authorized by the 
officers and directors of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on August 26, 1930. 

McMullen, Sterling & Chalfant, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the campaign, in 
which newspapers and magazines will be 
used. 





R. E. Spline, Vice-President, 
Churchill-Hall 


Robert E. Spline, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Kelly, Spline & atkins, Inc., 
New York, has joined Churchill- Hall, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city, as a vice-president. Previously Mr. 
Spline was for seven years general sales 
manager and manager of the scientific 
department of the Pepsodent Company, 
Chicago. He also had been assistant spe- 
cialty sales manager and manager of the 
scientific department of the Bristol- 
Myers Company for five years. 





To Handle Pompeian and 
Frostilla Foreign Advertising 


_The Pompeian Company, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Pompeian 
Beauty Preparations, has appointed 
lordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
York, to direct its foreign advertising 
account. 

The Frostilla Company, also of 
Elmira, manufacturer of Frostilla 


Beauty Lotion, has also appointed Jordan 
Advertising Abroad to direct its foreign 
advertising account. 





Spokane Campaign Draws 
Increased Replies 


The advertising campaign of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce in 1930, 
it is reported, resulted in 22,367 replies, 
a substantial increase over the responses 
for the previous year. Twenty-six for- 
eign countries were represented among 
the sources of these replies. 





K. A. Kruse Appointed by 
“Modern Machine Shop” 


Kenneth A. Kruse, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the classified de- 
partment of the Cincinnati Post, has 
been appointed Central Western man- 
ager of Modern Machine Shop, Cincin- 
nati. He will cover Ohio, Michigan 
and Western New York territory. 
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men 


The Joseph Katz Company 


NEW 


Advertising 


YORK 


521 Fifth Avenue 





BALTIMORE 
16 E. Mt. Vernon PI. 














20.000 
STORE 
EXECUTIVES 


. Presidents, General Man- 
agers, Controllers, Merchan- 
dise Managers, etc., of the 
country’s leading dry goods, 
department and men’s and 
women’s specialty stores 
. .. in FAIRCHILD’S LIST 
OF STORE EXECUTIVES. 
Alphabetically arranged by 
state, city and store. 


$33 a copy 


For specimen pages, etc., 
address: 
DIRECTORY DIVISION 


Fairehild Publishing Co. 
8 East 13th St.. New York, N.Y. 




















Typography 


facilities that bring our 
plant to the doorstep of 
the buyer out-of-town. 


Advertype Your Adcertising 





ADVERTYPE 
Co., INC. : Typographers 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Phone: VAnderbilt 3-0364-5-6-7 
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Form Delco Appliance 
Corporation 


The North East Appliance Corpora 

| tion, Rochester, manufacturer 
of automotive electrical equipment, and 

the Delco-Light Company, maker of 

individual electric plants, water and 

gas systems, have consolidated under 








| pany, 





the name of the Delco Appliance Cor- 
pa, with headquarters at Rochester. 
m Halbleib, formerly president and 
general manager of both companies, is 
president of the new corporation, which 
is a subsidiary of General Motors. The 
company will manufacture and distribute 


Delco-Light products and North East 
products, as well as a new line of prod 
ucts now 


being developed. 


Druggist Supply Corporation 
Appoints G. N. Huff 


George N. Huff, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Kaufman-Lattime: 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, wholesale 
druggists, has been appointed vice-pres 
ident and chairman ot the merchandismg 
committee of the Druggist Supply Cor- 
poration, New York. He will continue 
bis connections with the Columbus com 
pany but will spend one week a month 


in New York at his new work. The 
Dr uggist Supply C orporation is a na- 
tional organization representing 129 of 


the leading drug wholesale firms in the 
country. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


Menihan Company 

John Conway Menihan has been pro- 
moted to the position of advertising man- 
ager of The Menihan Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., manufacturer of Arch-Aid 
shoes for women. He succeeds Claud 
Putnam, resigned. Mr. Menihan is a 
son of J. G. Menihan, president of the 
company. 

This company is planning a national 
campaign on Arch-Aid shoes. 


Pediforme Shoe to Cutajar & 


Provost 
The Pediforme Shoe Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Cutajar & Pro 
vost, Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Maga- 


zines, business papers and newspapers 
will be used. 
New Account for Krichbaum- 


Liggett Agency 
The Centrifix Corporation, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of separating and purify- 
ing equipment, has appointed The Krich- 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Joins Southwest Printing 
Company 
E. Poston Hamilton has joined the 


staff of The Southwest Printing Com- 
Inc., Dallas, Texas. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the opening of the offices of 


MARK O'DEA & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


at 


400 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone Plaza 31670. — 
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Again in 1930 


The Farmer’s Advocate and Home Magazine carried the 
greatest lineage of paid advertising in the Ontario Farm 
Paper field. 


Here are the figures :— 


The Farmer’s Advocate ... .466,485 lines 
RD FU oo kv iccceseon 448,780 “ 
(a 303,655 “ 
Tt Cj vibebeedecee 170,832 “ 


Our lineage volume in 1930 was greater than in either 
1929 or 1928. In the classification of Commercial ad- 
vertising we carried 8,538 more lines of space in 1930 
than in the previous year. This showing is of consider- 
able interest in view of the fact that 1930 was a year of 
decreased lineage for a great many publications. 


Our lead in paid advertising over the next Ontario farm 
paper in 1930 as shown by the above figures, amounted to 
17,705 lines and our lead over the third paper was 


162,830 lines. 


The 25 largest space users among Canadian firms in 
Ontario farm papers used 7,306 lines more space in The 
Farmer’s Advocate this past year than in the next Ontario 
farm publication. 


It is gratifying to know that Advertisers and their Ad- 
vertising Agencies have so rated The Farmer’s Advocate 
as to make this record possible. 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limited 
Publishers of 





LONDON CANADA 
**Canada’s Oldest and Leading Agricultural Journal’ 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR DECEMBER 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 





LINEAGE 
Exclusive of house, livestock, 
chick and classified advertis 
MONTHLIES 

1929 
Lines 
Country Gentleman ... 47,057 
California Citrograph .. 19,713 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 18,164 
Poultry Tribune ...... 15,937 
Successful Farming ... 22,444 
Florida Grower ....... 14,014 
Breeder’s Gazette ..... 15,261 
i PE oo canees 15,619 
Country Home ....... 12,953 
Southern Agriculturist..*13,618 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 6,726 
Better Fruit ......... 3,962 
New England Dairyman 7,767 
The Bureau Farmer .. 3,875 
Farm Mechanics ...... 3,825 
American Farming .... 4,107 

National Live Stock 
PeOGMGOE cccccccccce 3,856 
Farmers’ Home Journal 579 
RE TF" 


*Two Issues. 
tSmaller Page Size. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1929 
Lines 

Progressive Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist ..$19,380 
Dakota Farmer ....... 21,719 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 22,964 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman.. 18,316 
Montana Farmer ...... 13,427 
Missouri Farmer ...... 10,628 
The Illinois Farmer ... 11,043 
The Arizona Producer.. 12,919 


Utah Farmer ......... 6,792 
Missouri Ruralist ..... 17,127 
Western Farm Life ... 9,682 
Southern Planter ..... 13,706 
Arkansas Farmer ..... 3,032 


Southern Cultivator ... 1,622 





DS dssccuesvenwesn 182,357 


tFour Issues. 
tLarger Page Size. 


baby 


ng) 


2,838 


2,342 





1930 
Lines 


16,261 
16,104 
12,826 
11,841 
10,200 
9,203 
8,551 
18,435 
8,074 
7,321 
6,743 
5,855 
2,379 
943 





124,736 
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A Standard Farm Paper 

Livestock Owners 

are Year Around 
Purchasers 





Cash is Ever Available for 
Beef, Pork, Milk and Eggs 


Livestock and poultry and 
their products are the year- 
around “crops” that bring 
cash returns. They make pos- 
sible month to month orderly 
buying of farm necessities and 
home comforts. The ability 
to purchase makes your ad- 
vertising bring results. 
Breeder’s Gazette offers you 
the largest circulation in its 
fifty years of service to the 
livestock industry. 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Representatives : 
Sranparp Farm Papers 
Datty News Buripinc 
Curcaco 
Wattiace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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DOROTHY COCKS 


formerly 
Advertising Manager 


Elizabeth Arden 
Marinello 
Inecto-Notox 


ap 


Counsel 
Toilet Goods 
Advertising: Merchandising 


Styling -Copy- Booklets 
Market Research 


a 


264 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Phone CAledonia 5-7862 
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IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION —__ 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience proves 
that it pays. 

“Perfect’’ service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Montiel, Ohi 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
1929 1930 
Lines Lines 
Pacific Rural Press ... 26,797 24,067 


California Cultivator .. 27,911 22,786 


The Farmer-Farm, Stock 


a dcnatennees 4 35,172 22,072 
Wallaces’ Farmer & lowa 

Homestead ......... 37,124 18,410 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 20,807 17,967 
Nebraska Farmer 26,508 17,948 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

f 26,205 17,714 
Prairie Farmer 28,002 17,627 
Ohio Farmer wreme lhl 15,249 
Rural New Yorker ... 17,998 13,826 
New Eng. Homestead... 20,214 13,370 
Michigan Farmer ..... 23,641 12,442 
Washington Farmer ... 13,190 12,254 
Farm & Ranch ....... 18,781 11,993 
American Agriculturist. 17,639 11,973 
Oregon Farmer ....... 11,850 11,834 
The Farmer’s Guide 17,474 11,818 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

DEED cccacevces 19,824 11,475 
BRO POCO cccccccs 9,992 10,385 
Dairymen’s League 

News 6,920 2,755 
Co a ee 427,376 297,965 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 


(Four Issues) 
1929 1930 


Lines Lines 

Kansas City Weekly 

BP tncvdcncecs 14,933 *8,251 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ...... 5,980 4,078 
EE sendannendanes 20,913 12,329 

“Five Issues. 
Grand Totals ......... 860,123 592,250 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 


Has Tool Grinder Account 

The General Grinder Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of coal grinders, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 
Hardware trade papers and direct mail 
advertising will be used. 


Kenneth E. Dellinger has started his 
own advertising business at Charlotte, 
N. C., with offices at 1101 First National 
Bank Building. He was formerly with 


the Charlotte Observer. 
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R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. 
Phone Pennsylvania 4760 





\}\ 


“A Family Affair” 


“The old idea of a farmers’ coopera- 
tive,” says Alexander Legge, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, “was that 
it should be of, by and for men only. 
Now, we are discovering that it must 
be a family affair.” 

Through the Home Department of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assn., 45,000 farm women are being 
rallied to the support of cooperation. 


Contact is maintained with these 


women through 581 local leaders who. 


conduct educational programs. 


All of these women look upon the 
Dairymen’s League News as their own 
paper edited in the interest of their 
families. 


An advertisement in the columns of 
the Dairymen’s League News receives 
more than usual attention. 


CHICAGO 
10 S. La Salle Street 
John D. Ross 
Phone State 3652 


NEW YORK 
it West 42nd Street 





pe 















Write for 
Sample Copy 
and Rate 
Card 














This Map Shows 
“The New York 
City Milk Shed” 
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Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
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Directing _n their efforts to 
make their com- 


Directors 
panies more effi- 


cient, and profitable, boards of 
directors have been scrutinizing 
every item of expense, analyzing 
and frequently reorganizing every 
department of their businesses. Yet 
there is one department that is be- 
ing overlooked—the board of di- 
rectors itself. It apparently has 
not occurred to most directors that 
efficiency perhaps, like charity, 
should begin at home. 

There are, of course, many in- 
efficient directors who hold office, 
not because of their knowledge or 
ability, but because of their social 
or political contacts. There are 
others with great ability who have 
so many other interests that they 
have not time enough to give each 
company the benefit of this ability 
and are, therefore, deadwood. On 
almost every board of directors 
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will be found men who, for vari- 
ous reasons, should not be there: 
whose places could be filled by men 
hetter equipped and able to take 
a more active interest in the affairs 
of the company. 

There are, as a matter of fact, 
many directors who seldom have 
time even to attend the directors’ 
meetings. That such a condition is 
particularly true with banks is evi 
denced by one of the proposed 
changes in the New York State 
banking law. Among the recom- 
mendations in the annual report of 
Joseph H. Broderick, State super- 
intendent of banks, was the follow- 
ing : 

“To require that banks and trust 
companies shall, at the end of each 
year, render to stockholders a re- 
port showing the attendance of di- 
rectors at meetings held during 
that year.” 

Perhaps a rule similar to this in 
the by-laws of some of our in- 
dustrial corporations would result 
in better attendance at board meet- 
ings and a consequent increase in 
interests in the company affairs. 

During the bountiful years many 
directors’ meetings were routine 
affairs. The policies and actions 
of the officers, and those few di- 
rectors actively connected with the 
company, were usually approved 
without question. While profits 
were increasing there was little 
need for all of the directors to as- 
sume the full responsibility that is 
theoretically theirs. But when 
profits cease to rise, then directors 
suddenly start to direct. And 
when there are on the board men 
who are not there because of their 
ability and knowledge, the board is 
sorely handicapped in its work and 
the company suffers. 

While the directors are looking 
for deadwood in the company it- 
self, let them turn their eyes to 
themselves. Let them inquire why 
each one of them is there and 
then decide whether some other 
men could not better fill the places 
of those who are inactive or lack- 
ing in ability. 

The year 1931 should be a bad 
year for figureheads. Stockholders 
should be asked to vote for direc- 
tors who can ard will direct. 
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A Man’s Follow-the-leader 

in advertising is 

Game a game that at- 

tracts a crowded field of players 

when business comes easy and 
when business comes easily. 

Advertising, through the recent 
months, has lost the confidence of 
many fair weather acquaintances. 
These advertisers were bold enough 
when business sailed along 
smoothly, but now that the going 
is rough, they take no chances. 

They are polite to the publica- 
tion salesmen who solicit their 
business. They listen to the recom- 
mendations of their advertising 
agencies. But that is usually all 
they do, for these newcomers and 
part-timers in advertising under- 
stand, in their own way, that it is 
easy to suggest spending other peo- 
ple’s money. 

These companies must have been 
in the mind of M. L. Wilson, of 
The Blackman Company, when he 
was addressing the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield, Mass., 
last week. In his speech he stated 
that the call of the moment is for 
economy, real economy which 
recognizes that under-spending is 
just as wasteful as over-spending. 

“Now is the time,” he said, “for 
advertisers to go over their adver- 
tising budgets with these queries 
in mind: Am I under-spending? 
Should I not increase the force of 
my advertising to overcome the 
inertia of the buyer which I face?” 

It was at this point that Mr. 
Wilson spoke to those who might 
discount the sincerity of his mes- 
sage because it came from an ad- 
vertising agency executive. “Right 
now,” he surmised, “you may be 
thinking: Like all advertising 
agents, he is asking us to spend 
more money.” 

If any of his audience did think 
just that, Mr. Wilson followed 
through by declaring that he did 
not know but it might be a good 
thing for them to think that way, 
and for this reason: General ad- 
vertising is not on trial. But fre- 
quently the would-be advertiser is. 

For further emphasis, he ex- 
plained that “to embark on general 
advertising is to embark in a man’s 
game.” 

In 1931, as in the years gone by 
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when the leaders of today were 
being initiated as advertisers, ad- 
vertising holds no promise for fair 
weather friends and those who 
come to it as a last resort to save 
a declining business. Those whom 
advertising rewards are those who 
stand by, prepared to give it all the 
support needed to help it do its 
work. This is a job for men and 
not one for business adolescents. 


The words “bal- 
Balanced anced produc- 


Production tion” are being 


heard more often than ever before 
as industry starts planning for the 
year. Advertising agents who 
have been doing much research 
during the last few months are 
convinced that advertising can he 
called upon to search out markets 
that are profitable. It is being 
said that advertising must show its 
ability to pull away from the idea 
of mass production only, and con- 
form itself to the idea of smaller 
but more balanced production and 
consumption. 

Advertising has often proved its 
ability to do just that sort of 
job in the past. But to offer com- 
plete obeisance to the new slogan 
without looking into it carefully is 
a dangerous procedure. Dr. Ray- 
mond Mussey, professor, economist 
and now managing editor of The 
Nation, said recently that even if 
it were possible to budget the 
wants of the 123,000,000 persons 
in the United States, no industry 
would be permitted to limit its pro- 
duction to their consuming ability, 
because of the refusal of the pub- 
lic to tolerate any curtailment of 
its freedom of choice in the pur- 
chase of commodities. In addition, 
he said, restricted production such 
as that suggested by some engi- 
neers would involve international 
trade agreements prohibiting com- 
petition and would depend upon the 
rigid adherence of all producers to 
the production program—condi 
tions which seem beyond the pos- 
sibilities of human management. 

Without an industrial and politi- 
cal dictatorship, neither of which 
America wants, it is hard to see 
how’ consumption could be bal- 
anced in the way desired by some 
engineers, 
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Dr. Mussey also, like several 
other professors recently, criti- 
cized advertising. He charged that 
by encouraging the purchase of 
non-essential commodities, it has 
inflated demand in periods of high 


production. Then its use declined 
as over-production glutted the 
market. 


Such critics speak in too general 
terms. The point of view is based 
upon a lack of knowledge of what 
advertising has done to take the 
peaks and valleys out of the pro- 
duction of individual companies. 

Advertising is continually being 
used by manufacturers to search 
out unusual markets, create new 
outlets, develop new products that 
iron out production schedules. In 
almost every company where em- 
ployment has been continuous, its 
critics will discover that advertis- 
ing is one of the important factors 
that has created this condition. 

It is time for both critics and 
friends of advertising to stop con- 
sidering it as a business apart from 
the industries it serves. 

In industries where notoriously 
bad management has led to demor- 
alized selling and intermittent pro- 
duction, the advertising policies of 
its member companies have been 
no better and no worse than other 
policies in management. 

But it is equally true that indus- 
trial leaders have used advertising, 
even during a severe depression, 
to make employment more steady 
within their own plants. 

The pages of Printers’ INK 
have carried the facts of many of 
these outstanding successes and a 
careful reading of their details will 
offer convincing proof that if some 
sort of balanced production is to 
be the life saver of industry, re- 
search and advertising will play 
most important pares in the process. 


The The dinner of the 
National Auto- 
Automobile mobile Chamber 


as a Symbol «5 Commerce 
during the New York automobile 
show last week brought out some 
business philosophy which is both 
enlightening and encouraging. 
President Hoover, in pointing 
out that even during the year of 
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depression the industry had man- 
aged to make and sell 3,500,000 
new automobiles, said: do not 
assume they are being used for 
transportation to the poorhouse.” 

The pessimistic statements about 
the country’s future made by some 
business men in luncheon conver- 
sation which amaze and amuse the 
visiting foreigner, are well an- 
swered in that simple statement 

For the automobile is a symbol 
of the country’s past and future. 

As the President points out, not 
only does the livelihood of one per- 
son in every ten of our citizens 
depend directly or indirectly on 
this great industry, but as Julius 
Barnes said at the same dinner: 
“Automobile building showed for 
the first time that high wages and 
enlarged dividends could run paral- 
lel with lower selling prices and a 
larger market. The limitation of 
buying power in the consumer’s 
hands has _ been _ successively 
widened by the rise in wages and 
earnings exemplified in the auto- 
mobile industry as nowhere else.” 

The type of management which 
the automobile attracted to it, not 
only transformed the whole phi- 
losophy of economic thought, but 
created in its always better and 
cheaper product a symbol of our 
country’s standards of living. The 
way automobile management is 
tackling the problems ahead of it 
is also a symbol of the unconquer- 
able spirit of business America. 

These executives are going 
ahead with plans to balance pro- 
duction and demand, to secure their 
share of the replacement market on 
whatever portion of the 26,000,000 
cars now on the road will reach 
the junk heap this year. 

As the various companies which 
manufacture the symbol of our 
living standards start with cheer- 
fulness and tempered optimism to 
sell merchandise in 1931, the big 
word is “value.” 

Scarcely an advertisement for 
any car fails to contain this word 
in one or more places. 

If the automobile can be called 
a symboi of our life and our man- 
agement standards, then value is 
going to be the symbol for success- 
ful selling of all kinds this year 
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HELP 


The manufacturer turns to the advertising agent for one thing only— 











Advertising Help. Q Whatever help we give comes largely from this 
fact: We approach each new advertising problem on the assumption 
that it is an individual one — there has never before been another ad- 
vertising problem exactly like it. And twenty-three years of experience 
convinces us that this is so. @ No preconceived notions will do. No 
single copy-style—no standardized art practice — no one set of market- 
ing measures — no one space and medium plan —can fit more than 
one advertiser. So we have no formula. There is no tight “Blackman 
copy-style” — no set “Blackman advertising philosophy.” @ Even a 
single product may need several very different types of advertising. 
At times we have been able to show advertisers substantial gains by 
producing several kinds of copy where formerly they had used but 
one or two. Q Some products thrive best on advertising copy which 
is nothing more than a light appeal to whim. Other products grow 
only through copy which presents solid (even “tiresome”) facts. Some 
products even need the background of the professional consultation 
room. @ We find that the more experience a manufacturer has 


had with advertising, the more he sympathizes with our viewpoint. 


The BLACKMAN COMPANY 
Advertising 


122. EAST 42nd St. NEW YORK ,N.Y. 
Magazine, Newspaper , Outdoor, Street Car, Radio 
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O. C. Harn 
Heads Chicago Adver- 
tising Council 


O HARN, managing director 
* of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, was elected chairman of 
the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
at the annual meeting last week. 
He succeeds Max A. Berns, pub- 
licity director of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, who com- 
pleted his second consecutive term. 

Mason Warner, president of the 
Mason Warner Company, was 
elected first vice-chairman. Ben 

Pittsford, president of the Ben 
C. Pittsford Company, was re- 
elected second vice-chairman. 

New members of the board of 
directors appointed to two-year 
terms are Burr L. Robbins, of the 
General Outdoor Advertising 
Company; Robert F. Marshall, of 
the Robert G. Marshall Letter 
Company; and Charles B. Goes, 
Jr., of the Goes Lithographing 
Company. 

L. L. Weld, Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Wieland, Inc., was 
elected to a one-year term on the 
board. 

Re-elected to two-year terms as 
directors were: 


E. E. Brugh, president, Clyde W. 
Riley Advertising System; Basil 
Church, Western manager, Capper 
Publications; G. D. Crain, Jr., pub- 
lisher, Class & Industrial Market- 
ing; E. W. Houser, _ president, 
Barnes-Crosby, Inc.; W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, vice-president, Albert Frank 
& Co.; Frederick P. Seymour, vice- 
president, Horder’s, Inc.; William 
Ff Sleepeck, president, Sleepeck-Hel- 
man Printing Co.; Guy C. Smith, 
director of advertising, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; Henry D. Sulcer, 
president, Vanderhoof & Co.; C. R. 
Custer, advertising manager, ( *hicago 
& North Western Railway; and W. 
H. Simpson, advertising manager, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road System. 


The following directors hold 
over for another year: 


E. H. Aberdeen, manager of rural 
electrification, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; Homer J. Buckley, 
chairman of the board, Buckley, De- 
ment & Co.; G. R. Cain, advertis- 
ing manager, Swift & Co.; Guy W. 
Cooke, advertising manager, First 
National Bank of Chicago; Carl 
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Miller, advertising manager, Chicago 
Evening Post; McFarlane, 
business manager, Chicago Tribune; 
G. R. Schaeffer, advertising man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co., retail; 
E. R. Shaw, president, Technical 
Publishing Co.; H. G. Schuster, ad- 
vertising manager, Chicago Daily 
News; and Robert J. Virtue, vice- 
president, Charles H. Eddy Co. 


Fred J. Ashley and Flint Grin- 
nell were re-elected as ex-officio 
members of the board from the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau, respectively. 


Advertising Too Practical 
Says Cherington 

The besetting sin of advestisien is that 
it is too practical, Dr. Paul T. Cher- 
ington, director of research of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, told mem- 
bers of the New York University Men 
in Advertising at a meeting held this 
week at the Fraternity Club, New York. 
Advertising is too content with doing 
things just to get by, he stated, without 
an_ appreciation of what lies behind 

Speaking on the subject “Advertising 
During Periods of Business Recovery,” 
Dr. Cherington expressed the desire that 
we might stop talking about when the 
recovery from the depression is coming 
“The recovery is as inevitable as the 
rising of the sun,” he pointed out, “and 
we should not be concerned with when 
it is coming but how to be ready for it 
when it does come.” 

One way to be ready for this recovery, 
Dr. Cherington pointed out, is to look 
upon advertising not as a matter of 
drawing pretty pictures and writing 
pretty copy but as a matter of finding 
out something about the driving proc- 
esses that make the wheels of business 
go. By surrounding it with romantic 
flummery we place advertising in a 
wrong light with economists and business 
men when in reality it is a cold-blooded 
modern necessity of business, he said. 

Advertising becomes increasingly im- 
portant in times of business recovery, he 
further stated, because whereas competi- 
tion in a seller’s market is a good-natured 
wrestling bout, in times of stress it be- 
comes a matter of life and death. 

“The business leaders of the next ten 
years,” he also said, “will be chosen 
within the next ten months.” 

. & # 


San Antonio Club Elects 


William Brockhausen, sales manager 
of the Sunset Systemr, has been elected 
president of the San Antonio, Tex. 
Advertising Club for the ensuing year 
Robert G. Coulter, president of Coulter 
& Payne, Inc., has been elected vice- 
president, and Miss Sue Schuler, of the 
Southland Greyhound Lines, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors of the club are as 
follows: L. L. Schwartzkopf, Henry 
Menger, Barney Sadovsky, J. E. Me 
Donald, A. Jouffray, William Hoefgen 
and G. K. Warwick. 
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More Than 
a Half Century 


of Dependable Service 





For fifty-four years this firm has served 
its clients in all parts of the country in 
the general brokerage business. Its 
activities cover the purchase and sale 
of stocks, bonds, grain, cotton, sugar 
and provisions. 


The facilities of our firm are available 
for the use of banks, financial institu- 
tions and individuals. As members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other 
principal stock and commodity ex- 
changes of the United States and 
Canada, we are prepared to execute 
orders and perform all the services of 
a complete brokerage house. 


ackson Bros Boesel [> 


§ New York Stock Exchange 





Members | Chicago Board of Trade 
26 Broadway Board of Trade Building 
New York Chicago 


Offices with private wire service in 16 principal cities 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster saw some fig- 

ures recently which indicated 
that the average farmer reads one 
book in twenty-five years, while 
the average professional man reads 
twenty-six books in one year. 
While the publishers might draw 
from these figures the fact that 
this lack of reading on the farm- 
er’s part is what is wrong with the 
country, the Newark Evening 
News in commenting on the figures 
points out that the farmer might 
have views on that matter himself. 
He might discover that agricul- 
turists eat 11.7 bushels of wheat a 
year while the publisher consumes 
but 3.8 bushels and that, in turn, 
is what is wrong with the nation. 

And let the Class not overlook 
the fact that periodicals and news- 
papers are increasingly important 
competitors of books. Much ma- 
terial goes out in book form that 
no good magazine editor would 
dream of accepting. Statistics of 
book sales are by no means final 
proof of a nation’s literacy or 
tastes. There is nothing sacred 
about the book format as com- 
pared with the periodical format. 

Other figures compiled by the 
publishers indicate that Massa- 
chusetts is the most book minded, 
consuming 2.2 books for every in- 
habitant, and Arkansas at the other 
end of the list with only six books 
to each 100 inhabitants. Whatever 
the average reader will get from a 
study of such figures, the point re- 
mains that manufacturers of all 
sorts of products this year are 
searching into markets more care- 
fully, deciding where possible out- 
lets are located, where pressure 
and sales efforts are needed most. 

* * * 

Many annual reports these days 
include some comment on advertis- 
ing. Sometimes what is said 
smacks of window dressing. For 
example, a report rests upon the 
Schoolmaster’s desk that frankly 
states that, during the vear, “all 
space advertising was discon- 
tinued.” Then follows a paragraph 





paying tribute to the generous free 
publicity tendered to the industry, 

An accounting of advertising 
stewardship reports a breakdown 
in advertising expenditure to about 
one cent a pound for the product. 
This percentage breakdown is set 
forth in spite of the fact that 
space advertising was stopped at 
the beginning of the year. 

A review of the advertising rec- 
ord over the last seven years aims 
to build up an even more glowing 
compliment to advertising effort 
Members learn that their trade 
name is worth “nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars.” This worth is ar- 
rived at as follows: There are 
listed cash expenditures for adver- 
tising during the period of $132, 
373, and an estimated value of ad- 
vertising by dealers to the amount 
of $17,000. Of course this is far 
short of the half-million mark but 
the gap is explained by a $250,000 
estimated value of publicity in 
magazines and papers and a fur- 
ther estimated value of $78,000 for 
menu publicity. 

Even this estimated value is 
modest, it is to be inferred from a 
footnote, which states that “this 
type of publicity can hardly be 
estimated as it cannot be purchased 
at any price.” Aptly stated, but 
the effect of the statement on the 
Schoolmaster isn’t quite that in- 
tended. He would not be surprised 
to find this concern listed in some 
compilation of advertisers as hav- 
ing spent $500,000 or more for ad- 
vertising, even though it did cut 
out all space advertising for the 
year. 

* * * 

Your Schoolmaster was almost 
coming to the belief that the vio- 
lent anti-chain agitation of a few 
months ago had about played itself 
out, that people were actually be 
ginning to view the chain store 
with at least a modicum of peace- 
ful acceptance. But as he looks 
back on it now, after a little ex- 
perience of a few days ago, he 
realizes more than ever the danger 
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om 8 E. B. MURRAY 

“this Right now the office building field is in the midst of a great remodeling 
y be program—breaking all previous records. Thousands of old buildings are 
1ased being completely modernized. Owners and managers are forced to 
. but remodel old buildings to successfully compete with new ones. 

1 the In Kansas City, E. B. Murray, building manager and consultant, advised 
t m- on the remodeling and enlarging of the old Gates Building. He was the 
rised important factor in transforming this structure into the fine modern Dierks 
some Building. He supervised the planning and selected all materials and 
hav- equipment. 


r ad- 


an Mea like Mr. Murray are spendirg millions right now for materials and 


-~ equipment to modernize old office and apartment buildings. Concen- 

” trate on this enormous remodeling field during 1931. Go after business 
where business is good. You can reach these building owners and man- 
agers through their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
mont MANAGEMENT. 
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Aggressive, 
widely experienced 


Sales Manager 


wants to change! 


Aurnoucu under 40, 
he has had the experience of 50. 
He is now District Sales Manager 
for a well-known house, but is 
doubtful of the future. 


Previously, he was National 
Sales Manager of a Ten Million 
Department for Sears Roebuck; 
major executive in a key depart- 
ment for Montgomery Ward; 
Advertising & Sales Director of 
a famous shoe chain; General 
Sales Manager of a large bever- 
age corporation; Advertising 
Manager of a well-known furni- 
ture house; and operated his 
own advertising agency, serving 
fourteen accounts! 


Altogether, this man has been 
in contact with big business 
about 20 years; he is now at the 
height of his powers and chock 
full of the three V’s. From 
personal up-to-the-minute ex- 
perience in the field, he knows 
conditions in almost every city 
in the country; and himself is 
favorably known from coast to 
coast. He has a likable, dynamic 
personality; is of excellent ad- 
dress; an experienced speaker 
and organizer; and has a general 
business background of un- 
usual breadth. 


This 200-pound 6-footer is on 
his toes—in tune with the times 
—a constructive fighter and 
builder for present and future 
business—a $10,000 man pri- 
marily interested in genuine op- 
portunity rather than starting 
salary. He is of Anglo-German 
parentage; well educated; with 
A-1 references and reputation. 


Kindly write or wire, in mutual 
confidence, to “C,’? Box 110, 
Printers’ Ink, 232 So. Clark St., 
Chicago. 
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of forming conclusions from the 
inside of a big-city office. 

It happened that he spent several 
hours of Christmas Day in a very 
small town. And the chief topic 
there was not, strange as it may 
seem, peace on earth and good-will 
toward men. Instead, it dealt 
rather bitterly and much more spe- 
cifically with the fact that the 
town’s leading bank had purchased 
the candy which it annually dis- 
tributes to children on the day be- 
fore Christmas from a chain store. 
Maybe it doesn’t sound like much 
of a crime, as crimes go, but it cer- 
tainly unleashed a flood of sharp 
words in that small town. 

Probably the whole affair, 
viewed as an incident, will be for- 
gotten in three or four weeks. In 
the meantime this bank, undoubt- 
edly because it dispatched its mes- 
senger for $4 worth of hard candy 
without giving explicit instructions 
as to the place of purchase, has set 
a town’s tongue wagging and has 
lost several good customers in the 
bargain. 

The chains still have an educa- 
tional problem on their hands. It 
may be a little farther from the 
surface, but it still seems to be 
very much there. 

s * * 

Today seems to be a day of re- 
vivals. Not the exhorting kind, 
but revivals of old pastimes and 
games. 

During October, November and 
December of last year one seldom 
flipped a magazine or newspaper 
page without running across an ad- 
vertisement telling how the old 
game of backgammon was sweep- 
ing the country in popularity and 
sales. A half dozen people wrote 
books containing rules of the 
game. A year or two ago, Ping 
Pong came back with a rush and 
still enjoys a great deal of. popu- 
larity. 

And now the Schoolmaster sees 
a new luminary on the horizon— 
pitching horseshoes. That is, it’s 
a new luminary if the advertising 
in the trade papers is any criterion, 
for there were three different com- 
panies advertising horseshoe pitch- 
ing outfits in one recent issue of a 
business publication. 


One advertiser, in full-page 
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CAN YOU Write 
Magazine COPY? 


Can you write magazine copy that 
positively moves merchandise? Have 


you the evidence to prove it? 


If so, I can put you in touch with 
an outstanding opportunity in one 
of the leading advertising agencies 


of this country. 


Your communication will be held 
in strict confidence. Let me have 
the facts. 


Address ““G,”’ Box 113, Printers’ Ink 
(Address replies to either New York or Chicago office) 





Note: The publishers of Printers’ Ink know 
the circumstances surrounding this offer ; 
know it to be all it purports to be. 
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At the Service of 
RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


as and when the need arises 
for market information or in- 
vestigation of CINCINNATI 


and vicinity. 


HIS service is offered by one 
who has wide experience in re- 
search work, who has been em- 


ployed in this capacity by some of 
the most highly regarded research 
organizations in this country, and 
who has contributed to making 
many market investigations and 
research undertakings outstanding 
successes. 


director reqvuest- 
map of Cin- 
location and 
number of people of the various 
classes of consumers. This map 
should prove helpful to anyone in- 
terested in the Cincinnati market 
and can be accepted at the same 
time as representative of the enter- 
prise and workmanship of this 
executive who offers his assistance 
as and when needed. 


research 
will be sent a 
showing the 


To any 
ing it, 
cinnati 


Address 


**E.°? Box 112, Printers’ Ink 





ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


in Building Material Field 
Available Due to Merger 


We know a man with an 
record as advertising manager for 
large concerns in the building 
field. 
* This man’s services are now 
due to a merger 

He is 33 years of age, a college 
ate, married, and has 2 children 

His advertising experience covers 11 
years 

He is thoroughly 
imagination to originate new 
methods. 


exceptional 
several 

material 

available 


gradu 


practical, yet has the 
plans and 


He has supervised the preparation of 
national and trade campaigns, technical 
booklets, consumer literature, salesmen’s 
portfolios, dealer helps, sales letters 

fe i3 a keen judge of advertising 
values. 


He can write convincingly 

He knows the mechanics of 

He knows how to buy art 
ing, engraving 

He is, in our 
man 

If you are 
man, write us 


advertising 
work, print 
opinion, an outstanding 


interested in meeting thi 


WM. H. RANKIN CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1812 Tribune Tower 
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space, told of the game’s popular- 

ity, spoke of the tournament it 

would be sponsoring and heralded 

three different styles in horseshoes 
one for every purse 

Another advertiser showed the 
picture of a complete outfit which 
he sponsors. It contains four 
shoes and two stakes and is put up 
much in the manner of a Ping 
Pong outfit. This company pub- 
lishes a booklet entitled: “How to 
Organize and Promote a Horse- 
shoe Club.” 

All these advertisers stress the 
perfect balance of their horseshoes 
and declare that they are used by 
experts, both amateur and pro- 
fessional. Certain of these prod- 
ucts are sanctioned either by the 
National Horseshoe Pitchers’ As- 
sociation or the American Horse- 
shoe Pitchers’ Association. The 
former, by the way, is the organ- 
ization supported chiefly by those 
professionally interested in the 
sport, while the latter organization 
1s an amateur one. 

In 1929 a newspaper survey 
showed that 7,500,000 people were 
interested in this ancient sport and 
a further estimate predicts that 
8,000,000 will be playing the game 
this year. The big job in this field, 
say the larger manufacturers, is to 
get the public to recognize the 
merits of official horseshoes and 
through advertising and organiza- 
tion activity wean them away from 
the idea of using shoes that may 
be picked up in any blacksmith’s 
shop. 

Because the Schoolmaster finds 
himself in a generous mood he 
offers the following suggestion to 
certain owners of miniature golf 
grounds: that they install a couple 
of sets of horseshoes (some did, 
last year) when they open again 
for business in the spring, thus set- 
ting up a diversification of effort 
which may bring returns from 
those who still turn up their noses 
at golf and call it a “sissies’ game.” 

7 * * 


“How do you do it?” a student 
asks the Schoolmaster, referring to 
the prompt and helpful answer he 
had received to an inquiry he had 
directed to Printers’ INK concern- 
ing a phase of advertising pro- 
cedure. Other students, who may 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
COMPANY, INC. 


announces these changes in 


its advertising personnel: 


EUGENE FORKER 


has been appointed General Adver- 
tising Director of the Hearst Maga- 
zines, succeeding R. E. BERLIN, who 
was recently made General Manager 


of the company. 


JOHN R. BUCKLEY 









has been appointed Advertising Di- 





rector of Cosmopclitan, succeeding 


Mr. FoRKER. 
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The Merchandising 
Paper in the 
Lumber Field 


How to sell more at a bigger 
profit is the topic that interests 
all lumber and building material 
dealers today. The American 
Lumberman is 100% in step with 
this development. Write for 
sample copy and see for yourself. 


American fiunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 
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AGENCY OWNERS 


If you are not making as much 
money as you should, communi- 
cate with We have all 
recognitions, are amply financed 
and located in New York. 
“H,” Box 114, Printers’ Ink 


us. 





PEPPY SALES LETTERS 


Cordial Contact Letters 
Jot down important facts about your 
proposition. Send along with $5 and I 
will write you copy for circularizing that 
will “DO THE WORK.” 
A, R. THALMER, Sales Promoter 
406 N. 5TH ST., READING, PENNA. 


( This is a special offer to show our type of work) 











THE HAGOPIAN PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1889 


WILL BE LOCATED AFTER 
JANUARY 10th at 


216 East 45th Street 
Phone: VAnderbilt 3-198 NEW YORK CITY 








INK Jan. 15, 1931 
be similarly puzzled, will want to 
listen in as the Schoolmaster gives 
away the secret. 

The Printers’ INK Publications 
are thoroughly cross indexed. This 
card indexing has been going on 
since 1903 on Printers’ INK and 
1919, when PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY was started. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, there were 379,948 
cards. By the end of the year there 
should be 400,000. 

This index furnishes the basis 
for answering the thousands of in- 
quiries which come to PRINTERS’ 
INK each year. Of course all ques- 
tions cannot be answered by con- 
sulting the files, but the majority 
can. At least 99 44/100 per cent 
are sound, reasonable and _ intelli- 
gent questions on all phases of ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales. 

In the readers’ service depart- 
ment alone 738 more inquiries were 
handled last year than in any other 


year. The record for the last four 
years shows: 
2, aa - 15,518 
1929 14,644 
1928 . 14,780 
1927 13,045 
These inquiries come by tele- 
phone, wire, letter and through 


personal calls. The count does not 
include any inquiries answered by 
the editorial and advertising stafts 
in New York and Chicago. If 
such a count were made, the total 
in a year would probably rise to 
30,000. 
+ * * 

Next among the subjects sug- 
gested for Class discussion is the 
topic of “Frozen Vapor.” It is 
selected because it provides us with 





TO AGENCIES OR SMALL— 
ASSOCIATED WRITERS 


can help 


LARGE 


agencies no matter how 


large or how small—to secure special 


purpose copy with the same cer 


tainty with which they now buy ar 
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CAledonia 5-3244 


51 Madison Ave 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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demonstrates 
a prosaic 
fresh at- 


instance which 
through ingenuity, 
commodity can be given 
tention value. _ the case of 
“Frozen Vapor” there has been 
created a _ talking point which 
dramatizes the value of the product 
in a manner which makes it easy 
for the public to understand and 
accept arguments in its be 
half | 

The possibilities for such drama 
tization should be clearly evident 
to Class members when it is ex- 
plained that Frozen Vapor is a 
registered trade-mark for ice. It 
is the property of the General Ser- 
vice Corporation, which operates 
ice plants in the Western States. 
The name was created to fill a 
definite need arising from the feel- 
ing that ice is just ice and that the 
iceman has nothing to sell except 
his service and the reputation of 
the distributor. 

Your Schoolmaster  interposes 
here to remark that such a situa- 
tion is not peculiar to the ice in 
dustry alone. It is the search for 
something different for that which 
is burdened with a too common- 
place picture in the public mind, 
that occupies so much of the 
thought of Class members. 

In the instance under discussion, 
Frozen Vapor describes ice in a 
more favorable and individual man- 


an 
how, 


sales 


ner. New copy slants follow as, 
for example, advertising which 
tells how Frozen Vapor is ice 


made from water heated to an ex 
tremely high temperature, thus be- 
ing germ-proof. Further, the new 
name added fresh impetus to ad- 
vertising incentive which, of itself, 
has helped to bring about increased 


sales 


R. J. Ahrens Resigns from 
Management Magazines 


Richard J. Ahrens has resigned as 
manager of Management Maga 
Inc., Chicago. He had been asso- 
with the late Kirk Taylor ever 
the formation of the Management 
Magazines company. 


Joins Los Angeles Printer 


Charles E. Arnn, formerly advertising 
manager of the Crescent Creamery Com- 


sale Ss 
zines, 
ciated 


since 











pany, Los Angeles, has joined the 
Haynes Corporation, printing company 
of that city, as sales manager. 
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Unusual 
Creative Man 
Available! 


(Contin make available to 
agency, publisher or large 
manufacturer, a man of unusual- 
ly high ability and attainments 
in the creative end of advertising 
—copy, layout and plans. 

This man has had many years’ 
agency experience. He knows 
advertising thoroughly. He is 
the type of man—neither too 
young nor too old—on whom a 
principal may lean heavily for 
support, with confidence. 

This man’s unusual ability is 
supplemented by a sound edu- 
cation and a personality with 
which it is very easy to live. 

An interview can be arranged 
through his present connection 
—a 4-A agency—which is spon- 
soring this advertisement. Box2 
Printers’ Ink. 













C AN your organization use a 
thoroughly experienced and capable 
sales and advertising executive who 
is versatile and well rounded as a 
result of his past seven years’ ex- 
perience as general manager, with 
direct supervision over all depart- 
ments, of a nationally known manu- 
facturing concern? Age 29, married, 
possesses a college education and de- 
sires a permanent connection where 
hard work and unusual ability will 
assure an unlimited future. Ad- 
dress “D,” Box 111, Printers’ Ink. 








RE THOUSANDS oF 


* AGENTS 


\ To Sell Your Products 


1 quick, national distri- 
bution. We show you how 
Ten years of success in this 
field. For full information, 
write or call Direct Sell 
ing Headquarters, THE MARX-FLARSHEIM 
0., 832 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati, 0 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





““PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


First Class Versatile . Advertising Ii- 
lustrator desires private office without 
phone in exchange for equivalent in work 
with first rate agency or lithographic 


house. Sox 382, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING COURSE—I. C. S. 


Complete, perfect. Sacrifice about one- 
fifth original cost. Details: Whitney, 
11 Pleasant, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





Wanted—- Active and industrious Eastern 
representative for leading monthly publi- 
cation in the medical field. When writ- 
ing, state age, experience and references 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, North 
Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN with a 
well-equipped office and thoroughly expe- 
rienced in sales promotion and advertis- 
ing will represent Western or Southern 
concern in this territory. J. Deland, 
1776 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED: PRESS WORE 
Bargain circulars, 17%x22™%., News Print 
Broadsides 22%x35, high-speed Duplex 
rotary press work—one or two colors and 
black, Job printing. Capacity of several 
million a wee Foster & McDonnell, 
728 W. 65th St., Chicago, Illinois. 
DESIGNER, LETTERER AND TYPE 

LAYOUT, free-lance, ten years’ expe- 
with New York printer, 
small good light, tele- 
service, high- grade advertis- 
Central Zone—in 
value in art work. 
Ink 


fine 
office, 
with 
Grand 
equivalent 

Printers’ 


rience 
wants 
phone 
ng agency 
eturn for 
Box 402, 


To Magazine Publishers — We are in 
position to take on one more publication 
up to 150,000 circulation, that can go 
to press from the tenth to the twentieth 
of each month. We offer the advantages 
and saving of a well equipped city pub- 
lication plant in a small town. Over- 
night mail service from New York City 
and Boston. Address The Willard Press, 
toonville, New York 


' Advertising ‘Slipping i in ‘Chicago? 


Established Chicago Publishers’ Represen- 
tative with 12 years’ experience selling 
$100,000 yearly, desires to represent one 
more trade paper, magazine or newspa- 
per. Publication must have possibilities. 
Will give aggressive representation, intel- 
ligent solicitation. Commission or draw- 
ing account. Box 384, Printers’ Ink 
Chicago Office 








WANT NORTHWESTERN STATES for 
good article of proven merit, 

direct through Specialty Salesman 
scribe fully. Bank references. F 
Company, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Walter A. Lowen 


Serving leading Agencies with trained per 
sonnel. Confidential Interviews: 9-2 P.M 
Vocational Bureau, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. C 


Sales Managers, 
Comptrol- 


General Managers, 
Advertising Managers, 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI. 
DENTIA Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
Motions Avenue, New York City 
*Aledonia 5-2611 
Elizabeth ca for 10 years in charge 
of employment bureau o ot t AAAA. 


280 


HELP WANTED 


SOLICITOR ON LIBERAL COM. 
MISSION BASIS. SOCIAL 
CALENDAR, 33 WEST 42np 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMEN 


We are willing to make suitable terms t 
the man who is doing $40,000 business a 
year. Write fully. Box 391, P. I 


LAYOUT—IDEAS—COPY—Progressive 
manufacturer requires help of ad-man 
Part time or fee basis. Able man now 
with agency or manufacturer can secure 
client appreciative of intelligent work 
Write, giving full details. Box 385, P I 


We Want an Associate who can sell 
agency service and can prove it by im- 
mediately developing actual billings. Such 
a man will be paid all he can earn and 
given a real opportunity to grow with 
a well-financed and profitably operated 
recognized New York Agency where 
even small accounts are welcome. Give 
full details. Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED —Experienced food salesman to 
introduce high-class food products as dis- 
trict manager. Good chance for advance 
ment to right party. Must be capable and 
willing to start at nominal salary. Give 
experience and references. Box 398, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Wanted for New York territory by free 
circulation, pocket size magazine which 
showed advertising increase in 1930, The 
man we want must have had some ex- 
perience in soliciting advertising; must 
be young; must be willing to start on 
modest drawing account and increase 
earnings on commission basis. Box 


390, Printers’ Ink. 





Editorial Assistant! 


Young man, around 25, with originality, 
creative ability. Maintain files, proof- 
read, generally assist house magazine 
editor, prepare articles on markets, me- 
diums, advertising, etc. State record of 
accomplishment, present employer, past 
connections, education, references, na 
tionality. Moderate salary to start; splen 
did opportunity for right party. Replies 
confidential. Box 396, Printers’ Ink 


Some Young Advertising 
Man in New England 


He may be an independent agency man 
who would like to use his present ac- 
counts as the nucleus of a larger agency 
of his own; or he may be a live-wire 
with confidence in his ability to develop 
business and resources enough to sustain 
him until he gets under way. A _ well- 
organized small agency offers partnership 
opportunity. Write, giving qualifications 
and references. Box 405, Printers” Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
A high-class, successful, technical jour- 
nal, the leader in its field, desires an 
advertising man who is desirous of set- 
tling down for the long pull; Chicago 
headquarters; straight salary. References 
will not be consulted without permission. 
No one will be considered who is without 
a background of successful work; and 
letters that are incomplete as to present 
employment, past endeavors, salary re- 
quired, and all the other details of im- 
portance will likewise be unconsidered; 
every letter will be reviewed in strict 
privacy by the advertiser’s company. Box 
386, Printers’ Ink. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Banners, Signs, Posters, Process work, 

Pictorial, scenery, all kinds of hand 

painted posters for advertising purposes 
Pves.o Sich Suop 

512 N. Santa Fe Pueblo, Colo 


DESK SPACE | 


Creative Art Service has space to let—to 
advertising man. Reasonable, reliable and 
good _loc ation Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 
Office Space Wanted by Consult- 
ing Stylist; single private office 
with small progressive agency ; good 
light essential. Box 399, P. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Y OUNG MAN, GOOD LET. 
TERING AND ALL AROUND WORK, 
national and local accounts, desires posi- 
tion with opportunity, salary no object. 
Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Lettering, designing, retouch- 
ing Photo engraving house experience 
Seeks connection with agency, engrav- 
ing or publishing house. Moderate 
salary Box 389, Printers’ Ink. 


$75 A WEEK buys a 29-year-old copy 
man, who can draw as aa as he writes. 
An ideal combination for an agency vis- 
ualizer, or an advertising manager for a 
small manufacturer. Box 404, P. I 


Production Manager— 29, married, 6 years 
production manager of well-known Gr aphic 
ae House, printing background, training 
in type and layout. Two years production 
manager of 4A agency. Box 400, P. I 
Artist—Good figure work. Modern clean 
lettering and design. Good air-brush photo 
retouching. Snappy work in all mediums, 
Al references from nationally known pro- 
lucers of advertising art. Box 387, I. 
To OFFER—4 ys years Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 4 years selling and producing 
mail campaigns of R. H. Souncller 
Corp. 2 years sales manager court 
and convention reporting business. 
8. Cc. Downes, Fitzroy 8-8248. 

Al ARTIST AND ART DIRECTOR 
Eleven years’ experience; figure, layout, 
lettering of highest type; desires part 
time position. Ideal arrangement for 
small agency or publisher. Reasonable 
salary. Box 383, Printers’ Ink 


POSITION (or free lance) 
MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL 
COPY and ART 
Actual money figures prove I know how 
to get real agent, coupon and direct sale 

results; New York man. Box 393, P. 


OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 
I can edit magazines, direct advertising 
and circulation departments, write ar- 
ticles, publicity, promotion, advertising 
copy, buy printing, artwork, engraving, 
and build books. In other words, I have 
publishing experience and I don’t mean 
maybe. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — First 
class, thoroughly experienced in large 
general and class magazine and trade 
paper work; have managed advertising 
department and New York City branch 
office; wide acquaintance; successful rec- 
ord; open to engage in position requiring 
responsible man; highest references; let- 
ters confidential. Box 395, P. I 


EXPERT DIRECT SALES EXECUTIVE 
Times are opportune to increase sales of 
good product or service by building a 
national force, selling direct to customer 
I'm available to firm contemplating this 
move. Thorough knowledge of employ- 
ing, organizing and inspiring high-grade 
salesmen, 32, married, accustomed over 
$5,000 year. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 
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~Limpressing prospects everywhere] ~ 





Make It Easier 


This, we are told, is a “‘modernistic” picture of 


a man losing his enthusiasm. He may be one 
of your own salesmen. 


Perhaps the ideas you want him to grasp strike 
him as a maze of confusing angles. 


When you present your ideas in clear pictures that 
get attention and make things clear, the curves 
and obliques dissolve into the confident face of a 
salesman eager and enthusiastic once again. 


Nationally known companies are successfully 
using slidefilms to control the training of their 
retail dealers and salesmen. We'd be glad to 
show you how it works. 





Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms— Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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- CHICAGO'S © 
m RETAIL 


STORES 


do more than two billion 
dollars’ worth of business 
annually.* The Chicago 
Tribune, daily and Sunday, 
is the key medium in this 
tremendous market because 
_ it reaches far more dealers 
and far more customers 
than any other Chicago 


newspaper. 


cago Tribune 





*From the preliminary report of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
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